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- queſtion, which bes originally in the ſacred 
writings of the New Teſtment For 
it is there lid down, andd as it has beer fitice 
eſtabliſhed in the various writings and laws of men, 
are different chings, and very wide of one another. 
To intereſt Chriſtianity, not in what Chriſt, but 
in hat men have made it, and to direct our in- 
ies and determine our ſentiments about it from 
e later gloſſes, is much the ſame thing; as if 
we were to judge oat primes dome 
the law of Moſes from the falſe int 
ſpurious additions, witn which the — — 
corrupted it : which, however they went under the 
wal A 2 name 


141. 


name e of the Jewiſh religion, very widely differed . 
from it; as what the ſyſtems and formula's of 
many modern churches ſet forth for the chriſtian 

religion, does differ from what is truly ſuch. 
Nothing ſhews more weakneſs than to receive 
things ſo different as one and the ſame, or wick- 
edneſs than knowing that difference to _ 
them as the ſame. For whate 

that only is deſervedly eſt Ca med e ſo, 808 

lies in the Scriptures; and that is a very vain 
jection ak the true doctrine of Chriſt, which 
is drawn from it, as it lies in the moſt authorized 


ſyſtems and compoſitions of men. 
of Chriſtiani 


And in ſtating the doctri iy in 
ſcarcely conſiſtent with the j that is. d = 


or the ſincerity with which our 1 about it 
ought to be conducted, to ſelect a few ſcattered 
ſentences from the Seriptu res, and conſider them as 
intire and independent propoſitions: ſince ſo de- 
tached they may be eaſily made to expreſs a mean- 
ing different from their true one, or even quite 


gontrary to it i which can only be learnt by vi 1 


ing them in the connexion with thoſe diſcourſ 
from which they are taken, and conſidering t 
— = to eh the ſpeaker: or writer appl 
em. 4 = 
Nor is it the likelieſt way to give. a file accoune: 
of the doctrine of the Scri res, if leaving the 
plaers, in which it is moſt fully and plainly decla- 
red; we form a ſyſtem founded on obſcure and 
difficult- paſſages ; and preſume to determine the 
ſenſe and meaning of them arbitrarily and at plea- 
fure, without any regard to the view of the ſpeak- 
er, or to the argument of his diſcourſe, or to any 
ether places, wherein his meaning is more plainly 
Expreſſed by himſelf, and more eaſily to be diſce- 
ou 20 3 O. 
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e 
In interpreting the words, or repreſenting the 
ſentiments of any other writers, we never make 
uſe of ſuch methods as theſe; or think, we 
have any right to uſe them: and if we did, what - 
ever we might eſteem ourſelves, we ſhould hardly 
with others paſs for fair interpreters. And why 
ſhould ſuch methods be taken, or allowed, in re- 
preſenting the ſenſe of the ſacred writings; which 
are eſteemed miſrepreſentations in the caſe of all 
9 writings, and reckoned highly injurious to 
em? | a — | apa 
It has been cuſtomary with many profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity to place reaſon and faith in a view of 
oppoſition, and to look upon them in ſome mea- 
ſure, as they do upon light and darkneſs; whereof 
one ſubſiſts not, but at the deſtruction of the other: 
ſo that reaſon in their opinion, . inſtead of being. 
any ways helpful or conducive to faith, is one of 
the greateſt hinderances of it; and what, before we] 
can come truly to believe, muſt be intirely renoun - 
ced and removed out of the way, This would 
not be to be wondered at, if either men, ho on 
che one hand call our paſſions by the name of rea- 
ſon, ſhould repreſent it in that light as à hinderance 
to the faith of true Chriſtianity; or if on the o- 
ther hand men, Who call Haben by the name of 
the chriſtian religion, ſhould repreſent even right 
reaſon as altogether repugnant to the faith of that. 
And poſſibly it may be found in many caſes to 
have been owing to one or other of theſe miſno- 
mers, that reaſon and faith have been ſet in ſuch 
diametrical oppolition., In either of theſe caſes, .I. 
own; I ſhould be as much for the abſolute incon - 
ſiſtency, of faith with reaſon, as any one whoſoever. 
Bur if by faith is meant the belief of the doctrines 


of Jeſus Chriſt; and by reaſon, what is juſtly and 


truly called ſo, the principle, which God has given 
us for the guidance of our actions, and whereby 


we 


[6] 


we are made to carry the reſemhlance of him: 1 
am fo far from thinking, that reaſon and faith are 
ineonſiſtent, and ſubſiſt one by the deſtruction of 
the other; that J think no two things in the world 


1 oe} es agreement, and that faith can 
not poſſibly fubſiſt without reaſon. We cannot in 
my opinion fet them at variance, as thus under- 
ſtood, without injuring che reputation of the chri- 
ſtian religion, going contrary to the mind of the 
great founder of it, and hindering its eſteem” 
and reception in the world; tho I can readily al- 
low, men thay poſſibly” do that, who intend not, 
but would the  Pronjoting theſe ebale⸗ 
Fes Ir 8 III. 

But in the Abate ods head the queſtion, 1 
think, is not, whether reaſon of itſelf could have 
made the diſcovery of the doctrine of Chriſtianity; 


or whether,” when! it was propoſed, the principle 


of reaſon by its own ſtrength, and without any 
otlier helps, than what are contained in the doctrine 
Alone; could have fully diſcovered” the intife evi- 
dence of its divine original and authority, and led 


men to that faith of it requited in the Gofpet, But 


che queſtion, I think, is, whether, when the doc- 
mine of Chriſtianity was diſcovered to men, pro- 


14 to them as from God, and attended with 


circumſtances, which both Chriſt — his 
apoſtles employed as proofs of wy o; the 
due exertiſe" of reaſon” was capable of bringing 
men to the belief of it. 1 be 
The author of Chriſtianity not nine on Argu- 
4 lias eſpouſed the negative; and, if I do not 
miſtake, as it thus particularly relates to the faith 
of Chriſtianity. | 
His words are: I am fully perſuaded, that 
4 the judging at all of religious matters is not the 


4 Proper ee of reaſon, | or un an affair 


„% where 
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p 
; 


here ſhe has any concern,” and, « 2 Reaſon, 


ſent debate upon this ſingle iſſue, whether the nſe 


171 


*« or the intellectual faculty, could not poſlibly, 
* both from its own nature and that of religion, 
be the 8 intended by God to lead us into 
dA true faith. gain: « > The moſt and the 


< beſt of every Gr Hd profeſſion do never con- 


<« cern themſelves the leaſt in any argumentative 
© taſks, or would indeed be ever the wiſer for it, 
« if they did;” and, He, that has once arri- 


<< ved at the full and laſting aſſurance of a juſt 
and heavenly faith, can never be to ſeek at any 


time for the grounds and motives of his firſt 
* conviction and dependence; having never for 
“ his part dealt at all in the STIRnCe | of rea- 


ſon.“ 


The principal firength of this author's s reaſon- 


ings, in order to make his point good, is contained 


in the 
of the New Teſtament to ſupport it. But the 
whole of that ſtrength intirely depends on this 
ſingle ſuppoſition, that thoſe paſſages contain and 
carry in them, as they ſtand in the ſacred writings, 


which he quotes from the writings 


the very ſenſe he has given them, as they ftand in 


his book; and that he has there placed them in 


the very ſame light, they appear in, as viewed in 
the places, from whence he has taken them: ſee- 


ing otherwiſe they cannot poſſibly be of ſervice — | 
his cauſe. I could willingly ſubmit to put the 


he has affixed to them be the true one, or not. 
And this is indeed the point, upon which this ar- 
gument turns, and by which this inquiry muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be decided between perſons, who are 


believers. For if the meaning, he has put upon 


thoſe paſſages, ſhould appear upon inquiry to be 
a falſe and miſtaken one; and the "rom ae 
nion, againſt which all his arguments from 


ibid. * * © p. 30. 
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are leveled, to be every where the doctrine of the * 
Scriptures —— thoſe arguments from rea- 
ſon muſt then of conſequence be looked on as ar- 


guments againſt the truth of Chriſtianity in gene- 


ral, not to be made uſe of by believers; or as no 
arguments at all, and not to be made uſe of by 
any perſons. | 


But ſo far as I ſhall at preſent enter into this in- 


quiry, the method I ſhall obſerve, ſhall be, 


Firſt, To ſtate the notion of that faith, which 


Jeſus required of thoſe, to whom he ſed his 
doctrine; that the end of it might be anſwered, 


and the great bleſſing of it in its full complement 
might be obtained by them. | 
Secondly, To make appear its connexion with 


"the principle of reafon, and dependence on the 


exerciſe of it. 

Thirdly, To reply to thoſe arguments, which 
our author makes uſe of, drawn from the nature 
both of reaſon and religion, to ſhew, that reaſon 
could not poſſibly be intended by God to lead us 
to true faith. | 

Firſt, I ſhall ſtate the notion of that faith, which 
Jeſus required of thoſe perſons, to whom he pro- 
poſed his doctrine; that the end of it might be 


accompliſhed, and the great bleſſing of it in its 
full complement might be obtained by them. 


Jeſus came as one, whom God had ſent to man- 
kind. His commiſſion was to teach the doctrines 
of repentance, remiſſion, holineſs, and eternal life. 
Such a perſon had been promiſed, and was expect- 
ed amongſt the Jews; and he was indeed wanted 
all over the world. Whether, when he claimed 


ſuch a character, and delivered his commiſſion to 


-mankind in theſe circumſtances, he merited intire 
-credit, or not, muſt neceſſarily have taken up ſome 
time to aſcertain ; but that he deſerved conſidera- 
4 Tion 


John vi. 29 
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tion and attention, appears at firſt view. 
circumſtance of their condition, and of his mp 
ance among them, had a rendency to per 
them to liften to ſuch tidings, as he brought; and 
to de at anf paitis to know whether were 
ttue, or nof: „ as this was a fubject in the 
«world, erein'ir f is the moſt material to think 
b 4 right; where it is indeed of the moſt tremen- 
dous conſequence to be miſtaken,” ?- 


h It was a" grace; which the author of the world 
s beſtowed on it, to ſend Jeſus on the (delivery, of 
. fuch a doctrine to it; but the iſſue and fuceeſs de- 


pended upon the manner, in which men fhould 
receive, him, and treat the meſſage he came ta 
bring them from God, All, to whom, it was di- 
* rected, were laid under an 7 ns not Un⸗ 


h — Horn ln e Er ar he 


re | Hhould take þ pr, or yas as marr their 

m choice: m vl cho they were, invited, dire 

re ems: 2 5 3 

ch Faith is owing to 0 22 i d 

o- on the perſon; 85 ee int hay 67 tet 

be 2 exercites it: 6 oh 278 = 

its A mur: 
| on cri * is n e proven by ot 

m e propoſe the 3 

ies — the * bf its * as eſſential th 

fe. credibility a neceſſary mean or motive 5 

. faith of ej; "For faith includes in the v 

ed it a know of the matter, and 

ed truth, founded on an acquaintance with 120 0 | 
to | Efcence" inthe evidence. Shook ny rhe I 

On farth, withour og either the one or 

wa ther, it would be be an ING». den 
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5 mn matter of their faith; and therefore muſt ne- 


EF 10 
impoſible to, be complied with; it d re⸗ 
quire us to believe, ve know not hat, and we 
know. not why. And tho men make fuch 1 — 57 
mands, it is incredible that God ſhould ; and 
cannot be pretended, that Chriſt ever did = 
any ſuch. _ And therefore the faith, which I pro- 
poſe to inquire. into the nature of, 1 on purpoſe 
call, the. faith, which, Feſus required of the 5 7 
whom propoſed bis doftrine : becauſe I take it for 
that faith, as a duty, muſt bear relation 


ig thoſe, who have the opportunity of acquaintance 


with it, and that ĩt muſt be limited to ſuch ; ſince 

it is not conceivable, how men can cn poi be: be- 

2 or how they can juſtly be oblig be it 
in one, of whom they: have never heard. The m 

and character, with which he comes from 

the doctrine he delivers in his name, is to be 


cellarily be. laid before them, before they can be 
in any capacity, or under any obligation of be- 
g at all. But ſo ſoon. 2s Jeſes had himlſcl? 


rſonally aſſerted his miſſion, and delivered his 
| othe 


ta the Jewiſh people, or by other means 
r perſons, it became the immediate duty of 
y ons to receive it: I do not ſay, as the 
matter of their faith, which might not ave been, 


in their. power ; but as the ſubject of their careful 


2 and inquiry, which ed it 


pe conſideration of his miſſion and dodrrine i is 
nat the. faith of them, nor g into them 
ing them. But that careful inquiry pang 

edt and prepares the way 170 believi 

* = nag both becaufe there is no way 
Glen a real meſſenger of b e 
oftor, no way whereby his preeminence above 
ich could be of any Em to him, or efficacy 
£9 us, . without 1 ; * becauſe the acknow- 


+» 
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t of even a rearmefſenger, upon the bers 
merit of his aſſertion, and irreſpectively to any ar- 
gument or evidence of his being ſuch, would be 
bur a blind and irrational credeity ; and not of the 
nature, excellence,” or efficacy of true faith with- 
carne © 

It is not 'onh y 6 hs" pollibbiecy of 
faith, that the 52! or object of it be laid before 
the mind, but alſo the evidence of its truth; for 
faith has as near a relation to the one, as it has to 
the other. Whether facts or doctrines are made 
the objects, faith conſiders them as true; and this, 


in conſequence of their having the evidence of 


truth, and of our perceiving it, Antecedent to 
ſuch evidence diſcovered and apprehended, we 
may think and conſider ; but cannot believe about 
them. Whether God will forgive the ſins of pe- 
nitents, muſt be matter of queſtion and doubt 
only; we can never conſider it as true, and as fuch 
beheve it, —_— conſidering the evidence, which 
ariſes from the pe 8 declarations of God. 

Theſe uh of its bo Hack are the grounds of 


our faith. Whether at the end of the world the 


dead ſhall be raiſed, before the perſons then alive 


ſhall be changed, is a fubject we might have 


ought on all the days of our lives, without com- 

ing to a deciſion or belief on that head; but that 
the dead ſhall be raiſed firſt, we believe on the evi- 
dence, which St. Paul's teſtimony affords of the 
truth of it. In like manner, the doctrine of 2 
Chriſt might have been the matter of mens know- 
ledge, from the bare propoſal of it; its truth not- 
withſtanding, till the evidence came to be conſi- 
dered, muſt have remained in doubt, mens minds 
in ſuſpenſe, and faith would have been impaſſible. 
That it was indeed the will of God, that Jeſus was 
ſent ** him rs — it, chat he would verify and 
N n punc- 
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N fulfil the promiſes therein made in his 
: bell. m the evidence, which at- 

— 05 e propoſal, for the purpoſe of atteſting 
5 74 ti and authority. Tm = Was N 
men perceived it to be true, 

5 A are —— kinds and de- 
of evidence; but evidence of ſome. kind and 
= there muſt be, let the command of believing 


be ever ſo remptory before a compliance can 
became poſſible. f 


Suppoſing the doftrine of Jeſus Chriſt to have 
had all poſſible evidence of truth; if he could not 
ave led men into the conſideration of the evi- 
nce, he could never have bro t them to the 
belief. of the truth of it. And if we ſhould ſup- 
e ſo great numbers to have blindly . 


for whatever he had called himſelf, — im- 
itly received whatever he taught them for the 
truth (the treatment which the credulous give to 
impoſtors) it is impoſſible, he ſhould, have been 

much pleaſed with, or honoured by ſuch a 

n'z,.0r that it could have had any great and la 
ing effect upon thoſe, who. gave it him: neither 
would ſuch a conduct have deſerved the name of 
faith, or come up to the notion e ce Seer 
ture requires as ſuch. 

The ſending of Jeſus Chriſt, the ſending him 
authority to deliver ſuch a doctrine, and with 
all —— hk of credibility, were things which 
depended upon the will of God, all requiſite to 
the poſſibility of mens believing. But —— were 
mpg guano in men- themſelves, to whom ſuch 
1. . was N which, . 88 as they 
too wou mote, or t eir ac- 
r — 

An indifference 7 mind. bo muh Gr falſhood, 
or diſtinguiſhing them by their paſſions ; an obſti- 
nate adherence to principles, they were at 2 — 

an 
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oe and, Every ane, who heard, and learned 


Upon the gharacter and merit of Chriſt, or his doc- 


[ 28 ] 
and had, long been poſſeſſed of, for that very rea- 
ſon, and which were taken up upon no better; 

ſlothfulneſs, „and a determined bent to vice: 
theſe were all ſo many bars and bolts, which kept 
ſuch a doctrine, as was that of Chriſt's,. from ever 
entering into the conſideration of many perſons; 


and ayere very powerful hinderances to its having 


effect upon the minds of others, into whole conſi- 
deration it. did enter: which qualities and affections 
by no mea diſparaged the truth, or evidence of 
it; but greatly diſhonoured their characters, who 
rejected. it. A removal of the bias and prejudice 
they were under from theſe qualities againſt _ 
was requiſite, as previous to their 
juſt opinion, or coming to the faith of him. Such 
therefore he told: Except ye convert, and become as 
little children, We 1 not aue the h of l 


ven 


On the contrary, a a love of truth, « yielding to 
inſtruction, a laudable defire of ſatisfaction about 


their moral conduct here, and eternal condition 
hereafter, ſuch degrees of virtue as well as know- 
ledge, as had CRT and Jearnt under the 
Father in thoſe former methods, wherein he had 
vouchſafed to inſtruct and teach them; were as the 
harbingers of faith in every mind, in which they 
were found. Such was his own judgment in the 
caſe: Jo this end was I born, and for this cauſe came 
1 into the world, that I. ſhould bear witneſs unto the 
truth., Every one, who'is of the truth, heareth my 


the Father, cometh-unto me *. No one could de- 

re a readier attention, or more favourable hear- 
ing, than perſons of ſuch characters would be will 
ing to afford Chriſt. And as it caſt no diſhonour 


trine, wels miele by men of the faregoing-w 
- Wien cious 
„Matt. xviii. 3. » John xviii. 37. 1 45. 


(2%] 
<ious complexion of mind; it redounded not a 
little to their credit, to meet with ſuch a cordial 
reception and entertainment, with all thoſe of this 
virtuous one. And accordingly we find our Savi- 
our often expreſſing his deſire of meeting, pleaſure 
in finding, and aſſurance of fucceſs in propoling _ 
his divine miſſion and doctrine to ſuch perſons, as 
theſe were; as he did a diffidence and diſtruſt of 
any ſucceſs among the others. None of which 
ſuppoſitions could 7 4 be grounded, but upon 
the influence; which a juſt, a rational, a Jaudable, 
and virtuous temper and conduct of the mind to- 
wards him, and his doctrine, had wines” men into 
the true faith of them. 
Such diſpoſitions were axxecable to the reaſon 
. — recti e of human nature, were motives of 
inquiry into the merits of Chriſt's claims; they 
were means of diſcerning, whether they were well 
or ill grounded; and they were the moſt probable 
and likely cauſes, if it ſhould appear true, of their 
embracing it. How could Chrift be otherwiſe than 
deſirous of meeting with ſuch a temper of mind 
as this, who was conſcious of the truth of his miſ- 
ſion and doctrine, and knew how favourable ſuch 
a temper was to his religion, how powerfully it 
diſpoſed to the deſired inquiry into it, and ho- 
perfect a preparation it was for the faith of it? 
Such a temper of mind was on all accounts cal- 
culated to make it a matter of mutual ſatisfaction, 
both to our Saviour, who obſerved it, and to 
thoſe, who were indued with it, that they had 
met with one another: and it is hard to ſay, whe- 
ther he, as a maſter, would be more delighted at 
meeting with ſuch ſcholars; or they, as ſcholars, 
that they had been ſo happy, as to meet with ſuch 
a maſter: theſe being the perfons, who, as it 
was their purpoſe to do the will of God, would, 
when Chriſt came to teach it, be reſolved to exa- 
% i r M mine, 
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[ts] 
mine, whether his doctrine was of God, would de 
beſt qualified for making the inquiry, and would 
be ſecure of diſcovering. the truth in the iſſue 
This was a method of addreſſing men, which 
ene would hardly expect from an impoſtor; and 2 
method, which carries in it ſome degree of 
bility, that he is not indeed ſuch, who — uſe of 
it: ſince there was nothing required in all this tem- 
per, and treatment of them, but what was in their 
power, was their duty, was highly equitable. and 
laudable in them; and what, conſidering the im- 
portance of the meſſage he had to deliver them, 
and the dignity of the character and conduct, with 


which he came to them, he might zaltly expects Ie 


and they wiſely afford. 

Such a conduct as this of Chriſt's. 1 in in 
place a kind of argument of the reality of his 
miſſion, as it ſerves to ſet the equity and integrity 
of his character in ſo fair a light; it carrying ſome 
degree of evidence, that he was not a deceiver, that 
he looked for ſuch inquirers, and incouraged ſuch 
methods of inquiry, which in other caſes are effec- 
tual to the detection and. diſcovery. of impoſtors 
and deceivers; and muſt, where they took place, 
have diſcovered, whether himſelf was a ere 
or not. 

Faving conſidered the cauſes, I proceed to 0 
ſider the nature of faith. And by faith I mean 
ſuch a belief of the miſſion and doctrine of Jeſus 
Chriſt, as ſtands connected in a way of moral o- 
peration with the exerciſe of repentance, and the 
ſubſequent practice of ſincere virtus; and leads 
into a, compliance with every qualification, which 
Chriſt required for remiſſion and ſalvation. Re- 


E= and virtue were the great leſſons, which 
ſent to be a teacher of, and which faith wag 


9 as progueatery to their ſearing; and „ 
8 
+ John vi 17 x Bt of { 
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this reaſon, that it was, and ſo far forth as it was, 
the moral cauſe or inſtrument of leading men to 
the — it in God's ap- 

intent made the condition of his beſtowing t 
eſlings of remiſſion and falvation on them. A 
faith, which ig no way connected with theſe things, 
when the uſe and excellence of that, which is fe- 
quired; coniſiſts in its being 'a mean of them, it 
can be of hd ſervice to any to have, or detriment 
to be wieke ut, and is not indeed worth diſputing 
about ; but true faith is that principle, in virtue of 
which men enter into the practice of every moral 
duty, and into à right ef inheritance to eternal fe- 
licity. That faith ſtands thus connected with vir- 
tue, appears from almoſt every thing, that is ſaid 
_ of it in the Scriptures. It is fometimes called the 
holy faitb At other times we read of the obedi- 
ence Þ,"and*righteouſmſs F 'faith ©; and alfo of faith 
being rec tone for righteouſneſs *' And that it bears 
this relation to eternal life, our Saviour declares; 

Verihy, verily, I fay unto you, he; who believeth in me, 
3 eo 46 oe ESSE 
Faith is not of a tranſient nature, but a princi- 
ple of laſting and abiding uſe, whoſe influence ex- 
tends to the whole compaſs of our duty, and whoſe 
uſe endures thro the period of our lives. For as 
it is the inſtrument of virtue, which is to be 
our practiee; while we live in the world; by true 
faith we muſt neceſſarily underſtand a permane! 
principle, ever dwelling in the mind, the exerciſe 
of which is to be kept up, and its influence ap- 
ied, ſo often, and ſo long, as there is any virtue 
us to pructiſe, or as there is any danger of our 
deviating and deſiſting. And it is for this reaſon, 
that thoſe images are borrowed from the natural 


bie of men es repreſent te ral life of Chriftlans 

r e. Nenn — r by, 
e Jude 20. d Rom. xvi. 26. ch. iv. 13. ver. 5. 
© John vi. 47+ iii, 36. 4% © a0, N 


15 
by, who are deſcribed as fanding, walking, and 
tving by faith*; and that it is ſpoken of, as the 
weapoh of their warfare, and armour of defence 
againſt the power of vice, and that by which 
they acquire boy and triumph. 8 

But that we may not miſtake, it is neceſſary to 
conſider, that, tho this faith be the moral cauſe or 
principle of virtue; yet it is not the mere poſſeſ> 
ſion of it, in its utmoſt extent, that will neceſſa- 
rily, as ſuch, ſecure this effect: for nod moral prin- 
tiple is of neceſſary operation. We muſt attend 
to the nature and manner bf operation of moral 
cauſes, to ſee how faith is productive of this ef- 


fect. An architect has a ſtructure to raiſe : this is 


an effect, for which he muſt be provided with the 
natural means, ſuch as the materials, inſtruments; 
and ſkill; which are the natural means whereby ſuch 
an effect riſes. But an architect may have all theſe; 
and yet no ſtructure ever riſe at all, for want of 
the due uſe, exerciſe, and application of them. 
The Chriſtian is this architect: the ftrufture he 
has to raiſe, is his moral character; faith is in his 
mind, what the inſtruments and materials of build- 
ing are in the hands of an architect: hence is he 
thoroughly firniſhed' fof his wert. But the Chri- 
ſtian may be poſſeſſed of it in irs utmoſt ſtrength, 
he may know every article of Chriſt's W 
every action of his life, every argument of his di- 
vinity, and firmly believe; and yet the effect fail of 
following in this caſe, as in the other, and for the 
ame reaſon, the neglect to uſe,” exerciſe; and ap- 
itz in its native force and efficacy; to the mind 
r that purpoſe.” Faith muſt have an internal ope- 
ration upon the mind, and conſequently there muſt 
be an application 2 in the way of Ke 
nt £ ele} THO C5 1 „ I: inne 
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attention and meditation: ſincꝶ it is as vain 
for us to expect, that the faith of Chriſt's doctrine 
Thould be productive of a virtuous life and charac- 
ter, without ſuch, an active application and em- 
ployment of it; as, it would be for an architect 7 
ct an edifice to riſe by his mere offeſſion of 
all requifite means, without his ever uſing them at 
all-to that purpoſe. And hence we — account 
for the great diſproportion between the effect, 
which both reaſon and faith are capable of produ- 
cing, and that which they do _ y produce; and 
the ſmall number of virtuous men under the influ- 
ence of either, in, compariſon, of what, they are 
each of them calculated for effecting. 5 
And from what, has been ſaid, it is obvious to 
obſerve, that faith is of a gradual and progreſſive 
nature; at firſt ſmall, in compariſon of what it af- 
terwards increaſes and grows to. Faith doth not 
conſiſt in a int, nor become compleat i in an in- 
ſtant; but admits of increaſe, and gradually ab 
up from ſmall beginings to greater and 
Pass t When Chriſt communicated the 
edge of his doctrine, ir was not poſlible he ſhould 
a by parts and. degre 


impart it, or that any Howl recetve fe et at once, 
knowledge, and conſeq mes 


ere fore the 
A muſt be 
eater, or leſs at one : 2 than another. And 15 
— when he perſuaded the faith of it, it was 
impoſſible his —.— ſhould take place all at once, 
or that men ſhould come to exerciſe faith in an 
3 ſince faith has a neceſſary relation to evi- 
dence, bine from the perception of it, an 
5 in firmneſs, in proportion to the full els. 
arne ſome 


is of, . Till evidence appear, 
ind or degree, there can ariſe in the mind ho true 


faith at all. While that is but partially and im- 
perfectly apprehended, faith can but partially and 


imperfectiy exiſt; but will grow in re 
z 


| 1 
1 
fullneſs and ſtrength, as that opens and appears tothe? 
mind; and exiſt in its greateſt increaſe and ſtrength, 
when that is propoſed to men, and perceived by 
them in its greateſt compaſs and force. Agreeably 
hereto faith in the Scripture has the different de- 
nominations of little and great * On this account 
St. Paul ſpeaks of the furtherance ® of it, and of 
its growing exceedingly *, And hence are believers 
ſtiled ſome .weak*, ſome ftrong*; and ſome are 
ſaid to abound in the faith *. . l 
This author has not profeſſedly ſtated his notion 
of faith; but if we may gather it, from what he 
has occaſionally droped on that head, it is far 
from coming, up 'to the account the Scripture gives 
of it. He ſeems to make no more of it, than 
mere aſſent to revealed truths. His words are: 
« s Your boaſted rational faith is what I would 
« fain ſhew you to be a falſe, unwarranted notion 
* of your own, and without the leaſt ground to 
« ſupport it, either in nature or revelation. I 
« mean, that your aſſent to revealed truths ſhould 
« be founded upon the conviction of your _ 
ſtanding.” Now that this merely is not the 
faith, which is required by Chrift, in order to ac- 
quire the great bleſſings of his religion, appears 
m conſidering the place in which it ſtands, and 
the uſe it is applied to in the chriſtian ſyſtem. It 
ſtands there eee all that is requiſite 
to the forming Mens tempers and lives to virtue; 
not as a ſingle act, or inſtance. of it only; but a 
courſe of univerſal and perſevering virtue, uni- 
formly maintained throughout the conduct of their 
lives. And this is the fruit, which is every where 
repreſented as naturally growing out of this prin- 
* eh. ciple. 


Matt. xiv. 31. xv. 28, » Phil. 1. 4. 2 Theff: 
i. 3. 4 Rom. xiv. 1. ch. iv. 20. 2 Cor. viii. x. 
7. 
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ciple. But thig, is a place, which faith, in our au- 
thor's ſenſe, is not qualified to fill; and an effect, 
which it is by no means proportioned and adequate 
to the production of. There is g included 
in the nature of aſſent, conſidered merely as ſuch 
that ſhould hinder it from exiſting in the minds ot 
Chriſt's greateſt and moſt bitter enemies. And this 
was probably the caſe of the Phariſees, who ap; 

ar to have been as little able to avoid aſſenting 
to the truth of his miſſion and doctrine, upoo the 
evidence they had of it; as they were willing to 
own. it, and to act in purſuance of it. To repre; 
ſent this, and this only, as the true faith of Chri- 
ſtianity, is to ſet up a fiction of our own fancies ; 
and all argumentation founded on ſuch a notion of 
it is mere waſte of labour, and not in the leaſt 
phleab e to the Point in hand, 

The exerciſe of faith, conſidered in the complex 
and, compleat view of it, is principally the work 
and office of the will; and as ſuch is juſtly made 
the matter of a command, and compliance with it 
of duty. But aſſent (if indeed it does differ from 
conviction) is an act of the underſtanding, a ne- 
ceſſary act, if what is neceſſary can be ſo called; 
and therefore cannot properly be made the matter 
of a command at all, which is directive of the ac- 
tion of the will, and relates only, to what is the 
ſubject of our power and choice. Apd it does not 
appear that faith, as it oi aſſent only, and na 

ore, is ever commanded under that notion in the 
2 Scripture: but if it had, as affent is an f 
fect of the preceding voluntary conduct of the 
mind, and a mean of ſubſequent yirtue and obe- 
dience, no objection would hence lie againſt the 
command of it; feeing it is ſo frequent not only 
in the ſacred, but in all other writings, to make 
uſe of a trope, and put the cauſe for the effect, 
and effect for the cauſe. And therefore thoſe in- 


junctions, 
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junctions, if any ſuch there were, muſt neceſſari 


be underſtood by us in that manner, and 5 
to relate either to the docility, love of Pk. 
of examination, and attention to evidence, which 
are free actions of the mind, preceding and 

ducing aſſent; or to that virtue, which follows 
from its efficacy and influence, as in that manner 
given. And that our Saviour thus conſidered faith 
as a piece of voluntary conduct, and work of the 


will, an effect which the free determination of it 


leads to, appears from thoſe inſtances, wherein he 
tells men, they will not believe, will not exerci 


that gry. impartiality, and ſearch, which, it 
for want of which, he at other times 


ir up 
tells them, tha they had capacity and means, — 


they cannot believe *. The elders of the 222 
the chief priefts, and the ſcribes came toget 
him into their council, ſaying, Art = the 117 
tell us. Ki ppt if I tell you, ye will not be- 
lieve and if 7 alfa. fe ver oil not anfiver me, 
ker Ie __ * , wal ag ra} a Fro 
o in other peaks of their ecauſe 
they believed — en him: 
This may receive ſome confirmation from con- 
ſidering the cauſes aſſigned by our Saviour, as the 
hinderances and lets to mens believing on him; 
by which it will appear, that it was by no means 
pwing to any defect of underſtanding, or incapa- 
city of afſenty but to a failure of the will, and 
want of thoſ: virtuous: and laudable qualities, 
which depended upon that. 
Thus ſometimes _ aſcribes it to ambition, and 
Jove of that honour and eſteem, which comes from 
men. How can ye believe, who receive honour one of 
anorber; and ſeek nat that honour, which cometh from 
food only ? Sometimes he aſcribes it. to an attach- 
ment 
i. 39, 4. [Lake xxii. % 
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ment to their luſts, which hinder men from re- 
ceiving ſuch a doctrine as his, which was calcula- 
ted for the reſtraint of them. I ſpeak that, which 
T have ſeen with my Father; and ye do that, which — 
have ſeen with your father. Je ſeek to kill me, a 
man who hath told you the truth, which I have heard 
of God. Tf God were your father, you would love 
me ; for I proceeded forth, and came from God: nei- 
ther came F myſelf, but be ſent me. Why do ye not 

and my fpeech ? even becauſe ye cannot hear my 
word. Ye are of your father the devil, and the lufts 
of your father yr will do; and becauſe I tell you the 
truth, ye believe me not. Sometimes he afcribes it 
to a want of a tractable and teachable mind. Bu 
ye believe * or ye are not of my ſheep®. At 
. times he ſpeaks of it, as owing to their not 
— $6 N "thoſe good habits of mind, and 
ed the hel to ok Which God had" af. 
forted them under an antecedent diſpenſation. 
© Every nan, bo hath heard, and learned of the Fa- 
ther, cometh ume me. But there are ſome of yvu, 
who believe” nor: therefore ſgid I unto you, that no 
man can come unto me, except it were given unto him 
of my' Father : i. e. none of you can come unto 
me, but in the exerciſe of thoſe Jaudable diſpoſi- 
tions of mind, which the Father hath afforded you 
„and means, and commands to cultivate ; 
and which, hen you do DO will lead you 
to believe on me. 4 
That our Saviour underſtood by faith in him, 
more than mere aſſent to che truth of 18 
is evident from hence; that theſe ey hin- 
derances of that faith, which he but 
were no hinderances of ſuch aſſent. eſe — 
and blemiſhes' of the human mind hrs confiſtent 
with the cleareſt and fulleſt aſſent to the ch 
Chri- 
oha viii. 38, 46, 42=45. © ch. 46. ech. * 
45,65. 
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Chriſtianity, conſidered: y as ſuch; or to 
Aruths whatſoever.,, Were not the .Phariſces, = 
not Judas, Het not the perk ons guilty of the fin 
againſt the fg full to this pur- 
— 7 And not thoſe, or any former times, 
furniſhed us with examples; ou we be to ſeek, 
and at a loſs to find in our own days, perſons al- 
ſenting with all their underſtanding to the truth 
of Chriſtianity, who. live and act a contradiction 
to its morals? But that aſſent, which, is conſiſtent 
with ſuch vices, could not poſſibly be the faith they 
are contrary, to. That, aſſent, whi 
to remain in the . ſoul; and remai 


d down of Wt ns all the parti- 
= ee e, in the compleat idea of it; 
but its ſeveral pro 2 are Fn ey jp a 
by. what is [2 17 times, according 
to the occaſion upon whi 1A is mentioned, 
the view with — — it is 8 Nor is ĩt any 
objection againſt any ox all of them entering i into.the 
nature of true faith, that they are not in any pang 
= to It at once. We have not, perhaps, 

parts and properties of an) ſubject diſcourled 
of in the Scriptures mentioned together: 


from a ſingle. e conſidered by 50 
hy 2 all, wherein 1 it is diſcourſed on, compar 


, thar the intve notion of any ſubyect is to 

For it was not the, manner of Chriſt 

in hs. been, or of the apoſtles in their wxi- 
tings,. to make uſe, of an artificial; order and me- 
or to borrom thoſe, rules and ornaments of 
diſcourſe, which zh d laid down, and carey 
obſerved in thei compoſitions. This was an 
branch of learning With ib Greclts: * 


gal i x 


which aſſent we receive into our hearts the religi 
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a8 the Goſpel came with higher recommendations; 
and the fab of it was to Hand, not in the wiſdont 
bf men, but in the power of Cod, it was ſuitable to 
its dignity to paſs by ſuch minute advantages with 
contempt ; ſince hereby it would appear, that the 
d6Rtifie of Chriſt: tho thus plainly preached, and 
for that reafon' termed fooliſhneſs, had mbre force 
and efficacy to reform and fave, than all that they 
had dignified with the name of wiſdom ; and that 
it made its way hy no other aſſiſtance, than what 
it Rad from itfelf, and what God was pleaſed to 
Kind it; and however men might be diſpoſed, they 
fh6Yld have no Handle to fay, that its fiicceſs was 
built on any Human foundation. 
That true faith is of the compaſs and extent, 
and includes 41 iculats, mentioned in the 
foregoing accbunt of it, is, L think, further evi- 
dent from all thoſe general and comprehenſive ex- 
preſſions, which our Saviour made uſe. of as equi- 
ent and ry, and employed to deſcribe 
it by. Thus hie ſometitmes ſpeaks of it, as receiving 


um; and his doctrine. Sometimes he ſpeaks of 


it as ching after bim, and following him * ; and at 
other es, taking n them le, and tearning 


"Hun ©. Ni Jo 
And from all theſe conſiderations it does, 1 
5 — fully appear, t that true faith is aſſent 


to the truth of Chriſt's miſſion and doctrine, which 
ariſes from à candid and careful conſideration of 
their matter and evidence; in conſequence of 


of Chriſt, as the rule of our moral conduct th 
life; and the ground of out hope and tion 
of a better; und under the influence of our faitit 
in kim obſerve all his precepts,” and confide in the 
veracity and fulfifrnent of his promiſes. 
ee Mark iv, 0. dels 2. via 
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Having ſtated the notion of that faith, which 
Jeſus required of thoſe, to whom he propoſed his 
doctrine, I proceed, | 

Secondly, To make appear the connexion there is 
between true faith and the principle of reaſon, and 
the - which faith has upon the exerciſe 
of reaſo 

As Chriſt was to propoſe. a religion to rational 


creatures, and a religion, which raiſes the rational 


nature to the higheſt perfection; it is hard to _ 
ceive, how he could have made application t 
them, otherwiſe than by appealing to Cate bas 3 
or how they could be capable of receiving it, 0- 
therwiſe than in the exerciſe of their reaſon, 

And this will in ſome meaſure appear, if we 
conſider the cauſes, which on the part of God 
contribute to the begeting it in the minds of men; 
which are the declaration of the doctrine, and the 
propoſal of the evidence of its truth and divinity. 

Without the power and the exerciſe of reaſon, 
men have no means of judging concerning the na- 
ture of a doctrine, or of diſtinguiſhing between 
a worthleſs one, and one the moſt wiſe and wor- 
thy to be received ; nor can the real mind and 
meſſage of God have any advantage with them, 
over counterfeits and falſe pretences. When true 
and falſe prophets bring them doctrines of an o 
poſite and inconſiſtent — when falſe Chri 
as well as the 7 — ſet — — eir pretenſions to a 
miſſion and meſſage to men : what 
ciple have they to He and diſtinguiſh between 
— if reaſon be ſet aſide; or ſaid to be of no 
manner of uſe, if exerciſed? What can be the 
meaning or uſe of this diſtinction between falſe 
prophets and true, as applied to men; if they have 
no mean or principle of making the diſtinction? 
They muſt, on ſuch ſuppoſition, either be under 
an obligation to receiye 27 or under en 
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[ 26 ] 
to receive any, of one kind or another; and 4 
revelation or diſcovery of the will of God may as 
well be made to creatures, who are void of rea- 
ſon, as to thoſe who are indued with it, if reaſon 
can contribute nothing to their receiving it. The 
very propoſing to men a doctrine as coming from 
God, ſuppoſes them capable of rn} rr + A 
ment concerning the nature of it; and that, 
whether it is likely, and worthy to come from 
him, or not. This is to be done by comparing 
the argument, or contents of it, with the perfec- 
tions of God, from whom it pretends to come; 
and with the circumſtances of thoſe, from whom 
it claims a reception: all of which, as well the 

ections of God, as the circumſtances of man- 
ind, and the compariſon of the argument or con- 
tents of a doctrine with them, he evidently within 
the compaſs and reach of reaſon. Whatever is 
ſaid to the contrary, is ſaid in contradiction. to fact 
and experience, and ſubverts the poſſibility of 
God's Landing any declaration of his will to men, 
and their capacity of receiving any. This is a 
proceſs of reaſon, what it is able to carry on, and 
indeed the very firſt concern a man is ſuppoſed to 
be ingaged in, when he ſets about an inquiry into 
# ſubject of this nature; and upon taking this ſtep 
he will ſoon and eaſily diſcover, whether it be- 
comes him to ſtop. here, or go farther in his in- 
quiry. For if the doctrine itſelf is diſcovered to 
contain, what is evidently repugnant to the perfec- 
tions of God, it is ſuperfluous to ſeek after evi- 
dehc& of its coming from him; ſines no evidence 
can riſe higher of its coming from God, than ſuch 
certain contradiction to his attributes and perfec- 
tions carries in it, that it does not; and conſe- 
uently an inquiry aſter evidence in ſuch eaſe is 
viring after an impoſſibility, and 
may be ſure he can never find. 
* j 
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But if upon going thro this examination he is 
ſatisfied, there is nothing in the contents of the 
doctrine to thew it cannot come from God, no- 
thing but what is conſiſtent with the ſuppoſition, 
that it may, which he can only be by the power 
and ezerciſe of reaſon; he will naturally look out 
to ſee, what evidence is to be had, — it actually 
does come from him. This is a diſtinct inquiry 
from the former; but they are nearly connected, and, 
Ithiak, connected in this order, and both conducted 
by the exerciſe of the ſame power or principle. For 
as truth is the object of reaſon, without which we 
can have no acquaintance with it, or even idea of 
3 ſo all nt, or evidence of truth, is 

an appeal to reaſon; and the offering of it to us 
in behalf of any particular doctrine is ſubmiting 
the queſtion, concerning its truth or falſhood, ſo 
far as we are required to act upon it, to the judg- 
ment and deciſion of our reaſon. And the im- 
ploying of evidence on the part of God for the 
manifeſtation of the truth of any moral doctrine, 
or the conſidering it on our part for the purpoſe 
of diſcovering it, would be as abſurd and vain, if 
we wore not poſſefſed of this moral principle, and 
could not come at the end propoſed in the due 
exerciſe of it; as it would be in him to require us, 
or in us to endeavour to diftinguiſh the colours, or 
any other qualities of natural objects, without our 
natural ſenſes. it is as abſurd — to aſſert, 
that our reaſon can be of no ſervice to us in the 
one caſe; as to pretend, that our ſenſes can be of 
no uſe to us in the other. God is the maſter, we 
are ſervants; but chere muſt be a proportion be- 
tween the work he ſets us to do, and the powers 
he gives us to do it with, to make the command 
equitable, or che mance poſſible: and with- 
out this neither the glory of his character as the 
cage governor, nor the felicity of our condi- 
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tion as the ſubjects of his government, can be 
aſcertained and — 

Sych arguments therefore, as tend to deſtroy 
this neceſſary proportion between our power and 
our duty, and particularly to prove the inſuffici- 
ency o reaſon to lead us to faith, when we have 
no other means, whereby we can be led to it; if 
they prove any thing, prove the abſurdity and im- 

Mbility of faith, are ſubverſive not only of the 

oundation of Chriſtianity, but of all natural reli- 
gion, and are calculated for the overthrowing of 
all moral truth. 
That faith is connected with the principle of 
reaſon, and depends upon the exerciſe of jt, may 
appear from conſidering the cauſes, which contri- 
bute to faith, on the part of man. That moral 
knowledge, which conduces to a right behaviour 
in the preſent, and the hope of happineſs in a fu- 
ture life, is a moſt deſirable and delightful attain- 
ment, and of very great and general importance. 
This God had taught in a variety of methods. 
This all men might have learned of him, as 
many had, in ſome good degree, before the ap- 
rance of Chriſt in the world. A love of this 
ind of knowledge, a freedom and openneſs of 
mind to information on theſe heads, and a calm 
and careful examination into the grounds and evi- 
dence of its truth, were leſſons to be learned un- 
der the light of nature, and what men could nat 
have learned without being diſpoſed to an equita- 
ble hearing of Chriſt, and without being in a fair 
way of coming to faith in him. Without ſome 
degree of theſe good moral diſpoſitions of mind 
it was indeed ſcarce probable, that ſuch a 
as Chriſt, and ſuch a doctrine as his, would ordi- 
narily meet with their deſerved treatment; but 
meeting with theſe, it is as little likely they would 


miſs of it. And that theſe laudable dieter 


29 
were in ſome meaſure requiſite and conducive to 
ſuch/ a diſcovery of the truth and authority of 
Chriſt's doctrine, as leads to a compliance with it, 
himſelf frequently declared; and they, who were 
indued with them, appear to have verified and ex- 

ienced in fact. The connexion of faith there- 
— with the principle of reaſon, and dependence 
upon the uſe of it, is from hence manifeſt; ſince 
theſe habits were all of them the acquirements of rea- 
ſon, and were maintained by the continyal exerciſe 
of it in the mind. So far therefore as theſe moral 
qualities are of rational growth, and the exerciſe 
of them contribute to the cordial reception of 
Chriſt, and his doctrine; fo far reaſon is the cauſe 
of faith, or the principle that leads to it; and the 
connexion between them is ſufficiently confirmed. 
And in as much as this uſe was made of them, 


and this effect obtained from them, in favour of 


Chriſtianity, reaſon appears to be the very principle, 
and the due exerciſe of it the very mean, whereby 


Cad intended, that men ſhould be led to the faith of it. 


For that the power of reaſon, which men have 
from God, ſhould have this inherent tendency, 
that the due uſe of it, which God tequires of 
them, ſhould have this certain conſequence, . and 
that Chriſt ſhould draw men, and deſire them to 
come to him, in the very force and uſe of it; and 
yet that reaſon neither was, nor could be the prin- 
ciple, by which God intended they ſhould be led 
to true faith, is a moſt palpable contradiction, and 
no leſs abſurd, than to aſſert, that our eyes, and our 
ears, and our hands, neither are, nor can be the 
means, which God intends we ſhould ſee, and 
hear, and handle their reſpective objects withal. 
When Jeſus Chriſt came into the world, he 
ſound it under a general and extreme corruption. 
This corruption was not however ſo univerſal, but 
that there fubſiſted in it many honeſt and yell dif- 
my poſed 
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[ 30 ] 
poſed minds, who were greatly raiſed above: rhe 
groſs vices of the common 'maſs of mankind; 
They came far ſhort of thoſe great improvements 
in knowledge and virtue, which God intended 
them an opportunity of making under the inſtruc- 
tion of Chriſt; but having in ſome degree im- 
proved the advantages he had aforetime granted 
them, they had put themſelves in actual readineſs 
to receive and improve thoſe, which he afforded 
them now. The Evangeliſts ſpeak of many uf 


and devout men of the Jewiſh nation, who-waited 


for the coming of the kingdom of Code, and looked for 
it as the conſolation of Hrael ; who, as the true 
children of their father Abraham, deſired to ſ that 
dey; and when they [aw it, were glad. Such was 
Joſeph of Arimathea, ſuch was Simeon, fuck were 
all thoſe, to whom Anna the propheteſs fpake con- 
cerning Chriſt. And our Saviour himſelf often 
refers to (this diſtinct claſs and character among 
men: ſometimes as thoſe who dealt in the mer- 
chandiſe of poodly pearls, whereby the moral doc- 
trine of truth and virtue is figuratively defcribed x 
who, when they met with one of ſuch great value, 
as was that of our Saviour, would be fure not to 
miſs of making the purchaſe, whatever it ſhould 
coſt them. Sometimes he ſpeaks of them under 
another mage, as the good ground, upon which the 
Doe feed of his word falling fructifies, and brings 
h a large increaſe. Nathaniel was an Iſraelite 
indeed before his acquaintance with Jeſus;' and 
that was the cauſe of his firſt believing in him. 
— commanded his apoſtles, in their 
the cities for the preaching the Goſpel, to in- 
quire, Who in them were worthy e; as the p 
moſt likely to hear, and receive it, and by their 
iger SH TINS 22: 2 22201 influence 
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influence and example induce others to do tht 
ſame. It was among ſuch elect and choice perſons 
as theſe, that he expected followers with greateſt 
readineſs, and in greateſt numbers. It was in view 
to ſuch: as theſe, that in the laſt day, that great day 
of the feaſt, | Jeſus Maud, and cried, ſaying, If any 
man thirſt; let him come unto me, and drink. And 
was it not in reſpect to ſuch as theſe alſo, that he 
ſpake / thoſe words: Bebold, I ſay unto you, lift 4 
your eyes, and look on the fields, for they are white 
ready to à plenteous harveſt ©? And as there were 
many of this complexion among the Jewiſh 
ple, there were not wanting thoſe of like diſpoſi- 
tions of mind among the Gentiles z in whom, as 
they from the ſame principle, they a 
pear alſo to have produced the ſame effect. b. 
one place we read of certain Greeks, who, as they 
came up ta Jeruſalem to worſhip God *, were ear- 
neſtly deſirous of being introduced to a particular 
conference with Chriſt, And in another place we 
read of a man of Ethiopia *, an eunuch of great 
authority under Candace queen of the 
who had the charge of all her treaſure, and had 
come to Jeruſalem to worſhip ; and we ſee in him 
an inſtance, how readily ſuch, as were men of pie- 
ty towards God, when . Fw had the doctrine of the 
Goſpel prea preached to — were indueed and per- 
ſuaded to the faith and profeſſion. of it. And chis 
character in genetal of ſuch, as were indued with 2 
good mind; and were deſirous, of inſtruction: in 
the way of virtue and eternal happineſs, ſeems, 
wherever it took place, to have led the Gentiles 
into the ſame ſentiments concerning Chriſt, and 
his doctrine, and into the ſame favourable recep- 
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toben they beard, that Chriſt was ſet 2 
the Gentiles, that he ſhould be for ſalvation to the 
of the earth; they were glad, and glorified the Lord: 
and as many, as were diſpoſed to eternal life, believed. 
This is the temper of reaſon, by which men lay 
themſelves fully open to the evidence of truth, 
and attraction of virtue; and come in conſequence 
to yield themſelves up to conviction and perſua- 
fion. By the advantage hereof truth tramples 
falſhood and impoſture under its feet, and virtue 
triumphs over all the power of vice. And there- 
fore without it men were not in our Saviour's 
eſteem Luhe rοννο £15 Baoineiar Oed, rightly diſpoſed 
for the kingdom of God. on ; wy 
But if reaſon has no power to lead us into the 
faith of Chriſtianity, how came Chriſt to expect, 
as we find he did, a more ready reception, and a 
greater number of converts, among thoſe, who 
were governed by it, and had made ſome improve- 
ments in it; than among thoſe, with whom it was 
thro neglect run to ruin? And how came the effect 
to anſwer his expectation? On the contrary we ſee, 
that where reaſon was in its beſt exerciſe and im- 
Yrovement, thence he conceived his moſt promi- 
ſing hopes, and there he gathered his moſt plenti- 
ful harveſt of diſciples and followers ; while the 
ſame doctrine, which, like ſeed thrown into good 
ground, produced ſuch a large abundance of in- 
creaſe among thoſe, who had duly cultivated their 
reaſon, was loſt upon thoſe, who had abandoned 
and renounced it, like the ſeed that is ſown upon 
the high roads, or upon the hardeſt rocks; 
I am far from thinking, or deſigning to aſſert, 
that the doctrine of Chriſt could become the ob- 
ject of faith to none but thoſe, who were of this 


diſpoſition, and in this degree of preparation to 


receive 


, 
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receive it. It was a pearl, which thoſe might have 
found, who ſought not after it; and come to be 
poſſeſſed and highly prized by thoſe, who before 
ad neither deſire of its enjoyment, nor ſenſe of 
its value. And this is what our Saviour ſeems to 
have meant, when he ſays: The kingdom of heaven 
is like to 4 treaſure hid in a field, which, when a nan 
had found, tho he was not in queſt of it, nor had 
any \ expectation of meeting with ſuch a thingy be 
however hideth, and for joy thereof goeth aud ſelleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field *. The doc- 
trine of the Goſpel, in the manner eſpecially wheres 
in it was preached by Chriſt, had a power as well to 
excite reaſon, and awake it into exerciſe in thofe, 
among whom it had been as it were buried in 
ſleep; as to exalt and improve it, where it had 
been in uſe. And therefore it is no wonder that 
thoſe, who had been ſinners, and thoughtleſs about 
the things, which accompany ſalvation, ſhould be ſur- 
prized, and pleaſed, and perſuaded into —_— 
of life, at its appearance ; as well as thoſe; 
— wanted it, and waited with deſire 23 
ng, ſhould be tly improved by it, in 
— — | for eternity, which they 
had in part learned, and attained to before. It was 
e deſigned by the goodnefs, and fited 
by the wiſdom of Almighty God, for this exten- 
five uſefulneſs and advantage to the world ; and 
being the contrivance of ſuch a ſkilful agent, it 
would rather be a wonder, that it did not more 
completely anſwer its end, than that it did anfwer 
it ſo far; but that the power of vice over the wils 
fully wicked is a reafon ſufficient to account for 
that failure. 191130 
The conſideration of mich as owing to loch 
— of Ne which on the 2 
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| God, with thoſe which on our part contribute to 
the producing it, moſt. clearly ſhews, how faith 


may be ſaid to be of the operation of God, and his 
gift, at the ſame time that it is ſaid to be our own 
* and of the operation of our reaſon, 

If from conſidering the cauſes we proceed to the 
— of the nature and conſequences of 
true faith, it will further appear, how it ſtands 
connected with this power or principle of reaſon, 
and depends upon the exerciſe of it. | 
if by. faith is meant no more than mere aſſent 
to the truth of a fact, or to the truth of a doc- 
trine, and that aſſent grounded on no argument 
or evidence of the truth of either ; it may be rea- 
dily allowed, that reaſon has nothing to do with 
ſuch a faith, nor ſuch a faith with reaſon. But 
— this of not 2 of * which 
the proper ſubject of the preſent inquiry, does 
2 I think, appear —_ what has been al- 
ready ſaid on that had: and I muſt beg leave to 
add, that ſuch a notion of aſſent has no more to 
do with faith, than it has with reaſon ; and that 
true faith may be what reaſon may lead us to, tho 


it be ever ſo certain it will never lead us to that. 


The natural tendency (for I meddle not with the 
deſign) of repreſenting the true faith of Chriſtia- 
nity as of this nature is to make it paſs either for a 
thing that is impoſlible, or for a ung that is ab- 


furd: ſince in regard to thoſe, who admit it not 


into the mind without the warrant of their reaſon, 
it muſt neceſſariſy be the one; and in regard to 
thoſe, who exerciſe it on the warrant of their paſ- 
ons, and their vices, it muſt neceſſarily be the 
other. The former will never come to faith in 
hat notion of it, ſince it will be to them impoſſi- 
blez- and. ſubſiſting in the latter, it has nothing 
laudable in it, nor can be the effect or cauſe of 
what is ſo; but is merely an irrational act, _ 


Ah. -/ * 
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fect of raſhneſs and folly, It has a tendency to 
incourage all manner of impoſture and ſelf delu- 
ſion, and is an inſtrument fited for the ſpreading. 
of falſhood and vice over the world, and ejecting 
truth and virtue out of it. It may be a wiſe and 
worthy attempt to remove ſuch a faith as this out 
of mens 3 but it cannot be both a wiſe and 
honeft one, to ſay that the faith of Chriſtianity is 
the ſame with it, and that they muſt remain or re- 
move together. For by means of ſuch abſurd cre- 
dulity of mind error and falſhood had ſupplanted 
the truth, occupied the place of it, and inchanted 
the world into the deluſions of idolatry; and without 
the advantage and influence of this blind and un- 
directed aſſent ſuch a monſtrous heap of errors and 
impoſtures, as heatheniſm conſiſted of, could never 
have gained that early, extenſive, and long conti- 
nued influence, which it had over mankind. 

This great and general diſorder in the moral 
ſtate and condition of the world was the occaſion 
of God's ſending our Saviour into it; and the 
publiſhing and atteſting the doctrine of Chriſtia- 
nity was on his part, as the believing it was on 
man's, the deſigned means of rectifying and re- 
forming it. The difference of that faith therefore, 
which Chriſt requires, from this blind and credu- 
lous aſſent, is manifeſt from the deſign there is in 
the command, and tendency there is in the exer- 
ciſe of the one to the overthrow of the other, and 
all the pernicious effects, which flow from it. And 
to ſay, that they are one and the ſame thing, 1s 
juſt ſuch an abſurdiry, as ſaying, that the diſeaſe is 
the ſame thing with the remedy, that removes it, 
and drives it away. _ | ITY 
No that mere aſſent, falſely called faith, was 
ſo deſtructive in its conſequences, as to drown the 
world in error and delufion, was owing to its diſ- 
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union and alienation from reaſon; and that true 
faith has this reſtoring influence, is owing to the 
affinity and alliance, which it has with it. And 

ce we ſee, how wiſe is the command, and 
neceſſary the exerciſe of it to this happy 
effect. For as truth is relative to the faculty of 
reaſon, and diſtinguiſhable from falſhood by its 
diſcerning eye ; and true faith is that aſſent to the 
truth of Chriſtianity, which riſes in the mind by - 
the light of evidence, of a kind and degree pro- 
portionable to the gaining it, and afforded for — 
purpoſe; it follows, that faith, conſidered under 
the notion of aſſent, is of the operation of 
connected with it as its principle, and dependent 
it as its moral cauſe. 

As faith is of a gradual and progreſſive na- 
ture, ſmall at firſt, and riſing after to a grown and 
confirmed habit, by various and degrees ; 
this ſhews it to be the effect of a ſearch and in- 
quiry, which is conducted by reaſon, and owing 
to the gradual acquaintance men get with the con- 
tents arid evidence of Chriſtianity, and the convic- 
tion they receive from thence of its truth. The 
faith, hich is the effect of rational inquiry into 


the truth of any fact or propoſition, does come 


to exiſt after this manner in the mind, and is more 
or leſs quick or flow in its growth, as the nature 


or evidence of ſuch fact or propoſition is of a more 


or leſs _ or complex kind. Belief of the 


truth of all other facts or propoſitions is thus ge- 
nerated in the mind; and as the faith of Chri- 
ſtianity is of this nature, and thus ſprings in the 
mind, it carries with it, I think, ſome degree of 
probability, that this is an effect of the power and 
exerciſe of our reaſon, and what we come to in 
the ſame way (ſo far as depends upon us) as we 


do to the * other faBtz.or or propoſitions 


whatever. For is it at all likely, that the faith of 
_”” Chri- 


for by attending to the moral 
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Chriſtianity ſhould ſpring, and grow juſt in the 
ſame manner, as all other kinds of right faith do; 
and yet that reaſon, which is the cauſe of it in all 
other inſtances, ſnould have no power to conduce 
to it in this? that, tho it is able and ſufficient to 
the purpoſe in every other caſe, it ſnould here loſe 
its virtue, and be able to do nothing? What is 
there in the nature of Chriſtian faith, that ſhould 
render it thus averſe to all alliance with reaſon, and 
ſhy of owing any manner of obligation to it? 
This looks rather like the conduct of one, who 
goes between two friends, and, tho he profeſs 
triendſhip to both, is however a ſecret enemy to 
one or other of them; and tries, by inſinua- 
tions to each of them apart, to repreſent a diſaf- 
fection, and make a breach between them; when 
a common friend bringing them to an eclairciſſe- 
ment, it appears, that they have a mutyal and 
moſt cordial affection one towards the other. 

This is farther confirmed by the conſideration 
of faith, as a permanent principle deſigned to a- 
bide and dwell in the mind, and fited to promote 
all holineſs of life in us; as will appear from the 
manner, in which it operates to the producing this 
effect. True faith influences us to all purity and 
virtue, as it 1s the actual conſideration of the au- 
thentic rule, and the application of the juſt rea- 
ſons and motives of ſuch a conduct to the mind: 
precepts of the Goſ- 
pel, diſcerning their authority as the declarations 
of the will of God, and hearkening to their ſweet 
and ſuaſive power as of inherent excellence, and 
attended with the promiſes of the greateſt rewards ; 
we, come to ſee their obligation in the cleareſt 
light, and to feel their inducement in its fulleſt 
force; and- the obſervance of them appears to be 
the only way to the divine favour, and our own fu- 
ture and final felicity. 


Now 
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No as faith thus conſidered is converſant with 
the precepts of Chriſtianity, as the matter of our 
practice; and with its promiſes and other helps, as 
the motives of our virtue; what incapacity does 
reaſon lie under to diſpoſe and lead us to ſuch a 
conſideration of them? or how is it poſſible we 
ſhould ever come to ſuch a faith, without the pre- 
'vious and concomitant uſe of our reaſon? Does 
not reaſon tell us, that this object of our faith is 
the higheſt and worthieſt end, we can aim at? and 
that this exerciſe of it is the likelieſt and ſureſt 
method of purſuing it? And as faith could never 
have been firſt formed without the uſe of reaſon, 


* as it was an effect of reaſon in its firſt inſtance, 
Wil. wherein the mind came to view the precepts and 
5 promiſes of the Goſpel in this light; and as its 


abiding influence to holineſs of life is but as it 
„ were a continued revival of the ſame view of them 
14 in the mind: reaſon muſt be of the ſame neceſſity 
to this laſting influence of faith, as it was to the 
| firſt act of it; and faith muſt have this influence, 
"110 and produce this effect, only by the continuance 
1 of that exerciſe of reaſon, by which it at firſt 
criſted. 
| It does now, I think, ſufficiently appear, as 
well from the nature of reaſon and religion, as 


4 from that of faith, that reaſon is capable of lead- 
10 ing us to faith; and that it is the principle intend- 
11 ed by God to do ſo. 

1 Before I proceed to examine the force of thoſe 
1 arguments, by which our author endeavours to eſta- 
| Ai | bliſh the contrary, I think, it may not be amiſs to 


conſider in this place, what is advanced by him on 
the head of doubting ; from whence, as being ad- 
mited upon the ſcheme of examination, he pre- 
tends to draw very great advantages againſt it. 


His 


[ 39 ] 

His words are: * If once you allow yourſelf in 
“ doubting, I will take upon me to anſwer for the 
conſequence, that you will never well believe.“ 
It is very poſſible, a man may undertake to anſwer 
for more, than he can make good ; and very great 
forwardneſs is ſometimes rather a reaſon for cau- 
tion than confidence. Doubting is here ſpoken of, 
as if it was a matter of the will, which men might 
take up, or lay down, at pleaſure; whereas there 
is nothing leſs ſubject to the power of the will, 
than this is. A man may be willing and deſirous 
to believe certain facts, which will remain matter 
of doubt to him in ſpite of all his deſires; and he 
may be as deſirous of doubting the certainty of 
others, which it will not be in his power to doubt 
of, and he muſt neceſſarily believe, whether he 
will or no. And the reaſon is, becauſe the faith 
of any facts has a neceſſary dependence upon the 
evidence of their truth perceived; and douhting as 
neceſſarily follows from the default, as faith from 
the ſufficiency of ſuch evidence and perception. 
What reaſon therefore can there be for aſſerting, 
that a man, who doubts of a fact, while he has no 
manner of evidence, ſhall be incapable of believ- 
ing it, when he has the moſt ample and ſufficient? 
Which is juſt the fame as to aſſert, that a man, who 
is incapable of ſeeing his way at midnight, ſhall 
* for that reaſon . of ſeeing it at noon 

I. 

He adde: * If once you come fairly to your 

<« ſuppoſed ſituation for proving all things, be aſ- 
« ſured, that you will never hold faſt any thing.” 
A thing is never the truer for being ſaid with aſſu - 
rance : and they;muſt be very weak, who, when it 
is contrary to both reaſon and Scripture, are car- 
ried away with the mere force of it. Was there 
9 Ars enn truth or een ae 
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[40 ] 
rules to diſtinguiſh them, or-were' not we able to 
inveſtigate and apply them; all examination muft 
needs be a vain and fruitleſs taſk, there could be 
no holding faſt, or even knowing what was good, 
were theſe ſuppoſitions true: but they are all con- 
trary to the judgment and experience of mankind, 
as relating to any other ſubject; and why: ſhould 
rational examination and inquiry be able to do fo 
much for the diſtinguiſhing truth and falſhood-in 
any other ſubject, and to do nothing of this kind in 
religion, which is a ſubject of univerſal neceſſity, and 
of far greater importance than any other whatever? 
That reaſon ſhould be able 'to ſettle the truth of 
any point of hiſtory, or philoſophy, or criticiſm; 
tho of an intricate nature, to 6ur intire ſatisfac- 
tion; and yet not afford us any help at all in diſ- 
covering the truth of ſuch moral doctrine, by 
which our lives are to be governed, and our ſouls 
to be ſaved, is manifeſtly abſurd: for it is to ſup- 
'poſe, that God has furniſhed us with ample means 
of knowing, what we could do without; but none 
at all of coming to that knowledge, without which 
we are undone. Religious doctrines pretending 
both to ſuch authority to govern, and efficacy to 
fave, have been publi ORE gain- 
ed footing in it, of a nt natu 
8 nM e —— 
- neſs. When Chriſt and his apoſtles preached: the 
chriſtian doctrine to the world, it had the doctrine 
of the Phariſees, and that of the heathens, both 
doctrines of vice and wickedneſs, founded in grofs 
deluſion and impoſture, as rivals and compe- 
titors to with; and both Jews and gen- 
tiles were called upon to convert: in ſuch caſe no- 


thing more could or needed to be done on the part 
of man, than to exerciſe his reaſon, in order to diſ- 
ern the difference. Examination was the way to 
know the good from the bad. And if men did 


know 
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1 
know this without acting agreeably, diſcovered the 
good without holding it faſt, it muſt have been 
owing: to a defect of will, and not of power : to 
2 want of honeſty, and not of ability, and charged 
not to the inſufficiency of examination, but to 
ſome e 2 Darga al cauſe. 45 3 
juſtly be , that ſuch as were 44 10 
eternal life, would be charmed with the contents, 
and convinced by the evidence of the Goſpel doc+ 
trine in the ay of reaſon ; and that even ners in 
the emphatical ſenſe might have their teaſon a- 
wakened into an hitherto unpractiſed exerciſe, and 
their minds brought into ſuch a diſpoſition, who 
had never had any experience of it before, And 
no evidence, or external operation, could have ſe- 
cured this effect of * — 2 — 
concuring exerciſe: and operation of reaſon, out 
which our capacity for faith and all virtue riſes 
and with which it removes. 
* require a belief, e examination he re- 
e quiſite? And, 4 It doubting be at all admit- 
4 ed, conviction can never ſure with any re 
* be inſiſted on.” And, If I am ones left free 
to examine, I can by no means be tied up ia 
«the iſſue. The command to believe is ſo far 
from being inconſiſtent with examination, or e- 
cluding it, that it ſuppoſes, requires, 8 | 
rily reſpects it, as the very way in which is 
to be acquired. Where no examination can be 
made, either thro the want of matter to examina, 
or evidence to examine by, or capacity to examme 
with, faith is impoſſible; and to ſuppoſe à com- 
mand from God to believe in ſuch circumſtances 
is abſurd and impious, as being repugnant to his 
moral character. Such e can only ap" 
) 10 AA | T-:?78 -; 2. 
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[ 42] 
thoſe, to whom the contents and evidence of Chri- 
ſtianity are afforded, and on whom the power of 
examination is beſtowed; remove all, or any of 
theſe, and the command to believe no more agrees 
to or obliges men, than it does brutes. The 
faith therefore, which is the matter of the com- 
mand, ſignifies” principally what is voluntary in it, 
and depends upon the will. And examination, as 
being of this kind, is ſo far _ _— excluded 
by it, that it is what it properly and primarily re- 
fers to. He adds: If doubting be at all admited, 
conviction can never ſure with any propriety be 
*- inſiſted on? But why not? May not doubting 
be admited before acquaintance; or opportunity of 
— — with the evidence of Chriſtianity; 

yet when that evidence is afforded, and exami- 
ned, may it not be ſo ample and adequate to con- 
viction, as that God, who: knows this, may with 
great propriety inſiſt on it, in the way he kia? 
Till that evidence of its truth appears, a man can- 
not help doubting ; but when it is offered to his 
conſideration, and he impartially weighs it, it may 
de ſuch, as not to leave him capable of 4 
any longer. F by doubting out author means a 
reſolution always to doubt, ſuch as excludes: 
examination; ſuch doubting indeed cannot be 
mited at all, and conviction with any propriety be 
inſiſted on; but he will ſcarce; meet with any ad- 
vocates of ſuch ſcepticiſm among. thoſe, who are 
for a rational faith of Chriſtiavity and therefore 
this can with no propriety be objected to them. 
_ has another form for this argument, but with- 

— it any more force: It I am once, 
ws left free to examine, I can by no means 
be tied up in the iſſue. But the ſame anſwer 
already given may ſuffice: for I am left free to 
examine, as the neceſſary means of conviction; 
and I am tied up in the iſſue, fo far as ariſes 
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and may come by the means and in the iſſue of 
examination firmly to believe that, which they 


of believing things, 


[ #3] 


from the near connection, that conviction has 
with examination. The hardſhip would rather lie 
in being tied up in the iſſue, and not allowed to 
examine; to determine cauſes 8 to Nen 
and not be allowed to hear evidence. 
But he aſks: If ſcepticiſm be chis neciflary 
« qualification for the obtaining of a true faith, 
6 * how can we ever be: ſecure,” that it ſhall not im- 
into direct unbelief ? No how indeed If 
a man doubt only, and do no more, this is ſo far 
from being any ſecurity of it, that there is a cer 
tainty of the contrary. But if in conſequence of 
doubting he examine into the arguments offered to 
ground faith upon, may not the evidence of a true 
doctrine, which ſtands upon a level ich falſe ones 
without examination, gain ſome advantage over 
them by means of it, and give ſome hopes, that 
tho the examination began gan with. 2 it 
may end in believing? There may be a moral 
certainty of this, ariſing from the c oncurrence of 


evidence, and exerciſe of reaſon in a way of ex 


mination. For truth and falſhood are eſſentially 
different: there are marks ſufficient, whereby to 
diſtinguiſh them from one another, and theſe dif- 
coverable and applicable by us to that purpoſe; I 

do not ſay, in the particular way of in- 
deed, but in the way of honeſt and careful in- 
quiry. And one may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that 
men may thus diſcover them to be what they are, 


were before actually in doubt about. And 1 


am inclined to think, there is ſcarcely: any ratio- 


nal and thinking man, but is conſcious to himſelf 
whereof he may remember 
TIE to have — * Con- 
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141 
« viction, it is true, is a dubious and uncertain 
conſequence of the propoſal of a doctrine, 
concerning which there is ground of debate; 
not becauſe examination is inſufficient to diſcover 
the truth of what has evidence of its being true, 
but becauſe examination is neceſſary to conviction, 
and the entering inta it depends upon the will; 
and it is dubious and uncertain, —— men will 
form and execute the reſolution of making it, or 
not. And ſo far as examination contributes to 
——— ſo far conviffion is an event dependent 


wpor' νν il, an effe# of our interpofing power, in 


which wir have à very different intereſt and concern, 
#ban at merr luoters on. I proceed now to the next 
he ur wy rnd Which is, 

* Fo reply to thoſe arguments, e 
author makes uſe of, drawn from the nature both of 
reaſonm and religion, to ſhew, that reaſon could not 
3 be intended by God do lead us to true faith. 

aſſened, that © reaſon cannot be the princi- 
— faichg; becauſe we art required to think 
al Ake, Can it de by the exertiſe of their 
reuſon that men can be „ think wa 
Man bas 001% no moi ms 
That men ſhould come to think Ab alike, i in an 
eventy chat reuſon has no power to ſecure: the dif- 
feremt abilities; 1 of. men, ate invin- 
ible diſſiculties in the way z and while they re- 
le for them to ſee things 
In the ſame light, and be all of them in every 
thing of the fame opinion. But has the principle 
bfifafth mure power to effect this, than the princi- 
le of reaſon ? Are the underſtandings and advan- 
Eb all men reduced to an equality by faith, 
uni choſe obſtructions; which ariſe from their va- 
riety to reudet reaſon incapable of doing this, re- 
moved out of the way of faith? For if not, faith 
can no more prevent things appearing in a diffe- 
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[ 45 ] 
rent light to different underſtandings, than reaſon 
— and great diverſity of opinion is as natural 4 
conſequence of mens believing, as of their thinks» 
ing for themſelves. And for the truth of this we 
_— to fact, and univerſal experience, no 
world having afforded a proof or ſpe- 
rien of this kind of — among Chriſti- 
ans, more than among unbelievers. Is there not 
on the contrary as great a diverſity of opinions, 
and variety of ſects, in the church, as out of it? 
And do not private judgments run into as 


- latitude in the ſphere of faith, as within that of 


reaſon? But tho faith ſhould be able to bring us to 
think all alike, which reaſon confeſſedly is not; 
this would be no argument, why reaſon may not 
lead us to faith. | 
That men are required to think all alike, can 
be known only from the Scriptures, if it be true. 
It will be proper therefore to look into them, in 
order to ſee whether it be ſo, or not. | 
_ Chriſtians are there frequently required to be if 
one mind, to be of the ſame mind, te be like mind 
one towards another ; and the determination of this 
ueſtion in meaſure depends upon the mean- 
ing of theſe And nothing is more 
clear, than that they have no manner of relation 
to mens thinking all alike, but to a very different 
and more excellent ſubject. The Greek words 
10 auT6 pęere v, and To auvTo Ppovey eis 4AXNnAous 
and e aAnAots, ſignify properly the moral habits 
and affections of our hearts towards one another; 
and denote an agreement among all Chriſtians mu- 
rally to exerciſe the virtues of benevolence, Hu- 
mility, and charity; and to promote that 
harmony and union, which ſubſiſts in ſociety, and 
ſubſiſts only 5 tkis foundation. Difference of 
W there may be, and will CRE 


. * 


[ 46 ] 
Cliriftians.z their religion neither excludes; not 
blames, nor applies any remedy againſt it. But 
againſt the evil effects of it, ſtrife, contention, diſ- 
cord, and diviſion, this unity of mind is the abſo- 
lute and only one. For where theſe kind affections 
mutually reign in mens hearts, no difference of 
inion can do any harm either to private Chri- 
ſtians, or to the community; and where they do 
not, of what value, or of what uſe can be the 
moſt perfect agreement in opinion? Good men, a- 
mong whom there is this moral union, will live in 
perfect peace amidſt all their other differences; 
whereas wicked men, who are governed by their 
paſſions, will, tho all of one opinion, live in per- 
il contention and ſtrifſe. 21d 
And that this is the meaning of the foregoing 
expreſſions, appears in ſome meaſure from the very 
form of the expreſſion itſelf, being of the ſame 
mind one towards another, which perfectly well a- 
to the affections. of humility, candor, con- 


deſcenſion, and benevolence, which are mutual 


and relative actions; but what propriety is there 
in biding men be all of the ſame ſpeculative opi- 
nions one towards another? That this unity of vir- 
tuous affection is meant, and not an uniformity of 

inion, is manifeſt from their different nature, as 
being, one of them poſſible, and the other not. 
If the thing is impoſſible, muſt not the exhorta- 
tion to it be abſurd? Or had it been poſſible, how 
could it be the proper ſubject of exhortation, 


Which is a form of addreſs to the wills of men, 


and is juſtly imployed about what depends upon 
them, as all theſe virtues do; but can be of 
no uſe towards changing their opinions, which de- 
pend not upon their wills, and Which can only be 
affected by argument and conviction, and not by 


the means of perſuaſion and intreaty. As this 
moral union was a proper ſubject of exhortation, 
| 1 ſo 
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ſo all the motives wherewith it is inforced, taken 
from their character as brethren, from the defign of 
God, and from the doctrine and aærample of  Feſus 
Chriſt *, are ſuch; as are applicable to it, and have 
a powerful influence to induce to this unity of mo- 
ral affection; but have juſt the ſame force to per- 
ſuade men to be all of the ſame countenance, as 
to be of the ſame, opinion. Ge- 
It may be. ſame indication of the meaning of 
theſe expreſſions, that they are always joined with 
other inſtructions, which are of a moral kind. It 
may not perhaps be improper to inſpect them in 
this place, that it may appear from their ſituation, 
they can have no aſpect towards uniformity of o- 


pinion “. | 8 

This appears with ſome further degree of evi- 
dence from the exhortation, as it is directive of 
the conduct of the ſtrong and the weak*® in the faith 
one toward another: by the former of which are 
meant ſuch Chriſtians, as had attained a more com- 
plete knowledge of the doctrine of Chriſt, and 
particularly as to the point of their freedom from 
the rites of the law of Moſes; and by the latter, 
ſuch who yet entertained ſcruples upon that head: 
both whom the apoſtle exhorts to behave in the ex- 
erciſe of every benevolent and charitable affedtion to 
one another, notwithſtanding the difference of their 
reſpective opinions. Now it would be extremely 
unfuirable to the nature of the caſe, to inculcate a 
rigid uniformity of opinion, and that in a manner 
which had no tendency to promote it, as exhortation 


has not. This would have been a likely 


to ſet men of ſuch different attainments and ſenti- 
ments at variance, inſtead of bringing them to 
agreement; and is unworthy the apoſtle. But * 


1 Cor. i. 10. Rom. xv. 5, 6. d ch. xii. 16. xv. 5, 6, 7. 
2 Cor. xiii. 11. Philip. ii. 2. iv. 2. Coloſ. iii. 2. © Rom. 
xv. 1, 5, comp. xiv. 1. ſeq, | | 
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he ſhould exhort beth, whatever was the difference 
of their attainments in knowledge, to maintain 
this moral and mutual good temper, and be every 
one actuated by the moſt kind and benevolent af 
ſections, is 2 eable both to the circum - 
ſtances of the caſe, and to the charakter of. the 
apatle. This 1 18 that ul Jun, a 88, 45 
VEE, AUTH YON) recommended on theſe oc 
caſions; each of which is uſed not only by the 
ſacred, but profane writers, to expreſs the bent 
and inelination of the will, as well as the unn 
ho the underſtanding. 

The paſſage, which our author particularly 
— to , is as little to his purpoſe, as any ofthe 

mentioned. ; Now I beſeech you, brethren,” 

— ug, . that there be no diviſions among «= 
but ' that ye be perfetily joined together in the ſame 
Stat "and is e e e For it hath been 
declared unto me—that there are contentions among you. 
Nyty this 1 ſay, that every one of you ſaith, I am 
of Paul, and I of 
Chriſt.” 1s Chrift divided was Paul orucified for you? 
or were you baptized in the name of Paul Their 
r vail- 
ing am one ſaying, he was of Paul; 
another, ** he was of Apollos; anothei, that he 
was of Cephas: and fignifies, that they ſhould all 
call themſelves the diſciples of Chriſt. There is 
no mark of the apoſtle's blaming thoſe, who did 


yr of 


, T6; nor is it conceivable, why he ſhould. On the 


contrary, in the ſequel of this ſame epiſtle, where 
he refumes the argument, he is diſeourſing upon 
Here, and them for their confidence and 
boaſting in men, he ſays: And ye are Chriffs ©. 
8 * no man lay 6 in men, * all things are 

| * | our 
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I's: 
yours— Ad ye are Chrift's. Is it likely; he would 
reprove them in one place for ſaying they were 
Chris, and almoſt immediately in another tell 
them, they are Chriff*s, when he is ſpeaking in both 
on the fame ſubject? And the arguments he urges 
againſt their calling themſelves the difciples of Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas, do none of them hold againſt 
their calling themſelves the diſciples of Chriſt; 
but in refpe& to him they are reaſons of quite 
the contrary. Is Chriſt divided? was Paul crucified 
For you? were ye baptized in the name of Paul! are 
properly urged againſt thoſe, who called them- 
elves the diſciples of one or other of theſe mini- 
ſters ; but are all ſo many arguments in defence of 
thoſe, who called themſelves the diſciples of Chrift 
the maſter. This did not divide Chriſt. And Chriſ 
having beeh crucified for them; and they baptized 
in his name, were ſufficient reaſons; why they 
thould call themſelves his. Inſtead therefore of 
one ſaying, he was of Paul; another, that he was 
of Apollos; and a third, 'that he was of Cephas: 
he exhorts, that they all unanimouſſy agree to ſay 
this one thing, we are Chriſt's. They had been 
rent into ſeparate and oppoſite parties, and e 
contended one againft another. The deſign 
the apoſtle was to apply a remedy for the es | 


— 
n 


of theſe [chiſms (oxicuara,) and contentions (ieiez 


from among them, reduce them into union, an 
tnake them one again ; which is the proper mean- 
ing of the word zaTepriCcayva. This the mu- 
tual and moral affeftion of - benevolence was the 
proper and only mean of; and this is; what the 
moſt abſolute agreement in mere opinion had no 
manner of power over... . 
All theſe places of Scripture lie in the writings 
of the apoſtle Paul, whoſe character and practice 
haye nothing in them * favour the other ſenſe ” 


1 501 


the words, as relating to unity of opinion among 
Chriſtians; nor exhibit any example of ſuch in- 
flexible ſtiffneſs, as to require all to be of the ſame 
opinion: but afford a lively and lovely c—_— of 
ah thoſe virtues, out of the exerciſe of which this 
moral union ariſes. And it is abſolutely contrary, 
to what he has elſewhere delivered as his judgment 
in the caſe: One man eſteemeth one day above ano- 
ther, another efteemeth every day alike ; let every than 
be fully gore in his own mind I, 
It is further argued : © pat we are threatened into 
« faith, that it is a leſſon held out to us with a rod, and 
« that be dofirines of the Goſpel are tendered under 
<© the reſtraints of threats and authority. That reaſon 
* z5 ever neceſſitated to determine juſt as ſhe does of 
« herſelf, and is by her nature incapable either of 
« paying compliments, or giving offence. We have no 
free vote to diſpoſe of, IP muſt therefore diſdain 
„ with all juſtice an attempt equally weak and unjuſt, 
« of frightening us into a compliance out of our 
* er.” The flow of this argumentation does, 
I think, conſiſt in this; that reaſon is uſed to fi - 
hify the underſtanding only, and faith to ben 
only the aſſent. of the underſtanding. If theſe 
premiſes were true, faith would be the effect and 
conſequence of reaſon, tho a neceſſary one; but if 
they are falſe, reaſon may have a power to lead us 
to true faith, and be the principle intended by God 
to do ſo; notwithſtanding any thing that is here 
ſaid to the Contrary. For the perceptions of the 
underſtanding, abſolutely and in themſelves conſi- 
deted, may be neceſſary ; and yet the deciſions of 
reaſon free. The faith of the Goſpel is a propos 
fal made to us, as indued with liberty, and com- 
lied with in the exerciſe of it. In making the 
poſa] our conſent is required to conſider the 
nature and evidence of the doctrine propoſed, as 
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the object of faith; and being ſatisfied in theſe 
points (as, if we are not wanting to ourſelves, it 
may be juſtly preſumed we ſhall be) that we deter- 
mine ourſelves to obey it. Reaſon is not merely 
the capacity of the underſtanding, nor is the pro- 
poſal of faith, tho made to the underſtandin 
made to that alone; but to the mind, as indued 
with a ſelf 3 power, as well as with the 
capacity of underſtanding and judgment. Pro- 
pounding truths to be aſſented to by the under- 
ſtanding alone, with penalties and threats, would 
be abſurd enough; becauſe, if eyidence ſufficient 
was afforded, they would be needleſs; and if it 
was not, they would be unjuſt : but the chriſtian 
religion is * to that conſideration and ac- 
ceptance, which we are free in giving; and is not 
matter of neceſſity, but of choice. Gut believing, 
as it is required of us by God, is properly within 
our power, where we have 4 Pi vote to diſpoſe 4 
and the actual coming to faith, as well as the 
maintaining and improving the exerciſe of it to 
our holfneR and ſalxation, is 4 matter of liberty 
and virtue in us; as the refüfal or neglect to do o | 
is criminal and ſinful. Penalties and threats have 
no power to ĩnable us to decide queſtions of truth, 
and are improperly applied to ſuch end; but they 
may have power to ingage our attention, and a- 
walken us to that exerciſe of reaſon, whereby they 
may be decided: and where we are capable, and 
concerned to decide them, are very wiſely made uſe 
of for that purpoſe; this being the deſign, and beſt 


ue df our paſlivos, to ſpur us up to actteity in the 


laudable purſuit of truth and virtue. To propoſe 
2 doctrinè even to our reafon, and only threaten us 
into the conſequences of fuith; to give us ſuch à leſ- 
rd us u other help, but that of the rod 

to learn it with, would be an act of tyranny and 
| nn. injuſtice, 
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injuſtice, and be do dun, ee we 
ſhould have the ptr N 
we know whoſe ways theſe are. ür HA y doc 
tune in itſelf true. gi A. dodrine coming, from 
God, and having evidence ſufficient to make it 
appear ſo N be tendered to them with 
& command to conſider it in order to conviction, 
and comply with it r of having ob- 
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this. to the caſe, where application is made to free 
agents; and faith, as it is the effect of a voluntary 
and equitable inquiry or attention, is What is te. 
quired of men? which is the caſe in hand. — 
But he will not allow, that any application is 
made ita the undenſtanding at all; 5 this, he ſays, 
he ball © endeavour to evince, by looking a little 
2 into life and practice upon the occaſion, by tra: 
* cing this faith to its — original, and point · 
* ing directly to the great root whence, all our re- 
ous. impreſſions. notoriouſly. ſpring,” And 
mult. we indeed be concluded by this manner of 
proof ? Is the chriſtian religion to be zudged of, by 
what appears in the life and practice of thoſe, who 
make. profeſſion of it? Is this, a likely way ta 
know, what the chriſtian religion is? And is it 
juſt, that it ſhould bear the blame of all the egre- 
follies and ahſurdities, which paſs in the. 
world under its name? He may look as much and 
3s long as he pleaſes, and we may attend him in 
has ſearches, without ever having this point evin- 
ced from any thing, that is to be diſcovered. in life 
and practice upon this occaſion. He may indeed 
be able, to ſhew from thence, that men pretending 
a commiſſion to teach Chriſtianity make o applica- 
tion by it to the. N of» men, but indea- 
vour to extinguiſh and put them Out. Or he 
may be able to ſhew from thence,. that many, call 
themſelves believers, and pretend 0 faith, which 
neither | cheir reaſon vor 1derflanding have euer 
brought them 10. And poſſibly he may ſhew, 
that ſome. very trivial matter is the known original, 
and hand cy root, whence all ibe religions, impraſiont of 
TOY mbers of A natoriauſiy /privg. - But 
prove, that the commiſſion ſuch men 
e. is really from God, of like ature with that 
which Chriſt A. his apoſtles acted with, and ex- 
erciſed in the manner, wherein they exerciſed 
eirs ? 
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theirs? Will this prove, that the faith fuch men 
boaſt" of, is the true faith, which is required by 
God in order to falvation ; and that reaſon cannot 
lead to true faith, nor be the principle, which God 
intended ſhould do it? And will it hence be evin- 
ced, that the known original and great root, whenee 
all the religious impreſſions of fuch perſons notorioufly 


ng, is the real original and true root of that 


aith in Chriſt, which God requires, and ſincere 
Chriſtians encreiſe in him If not, what is“ this 
conduct of our author, but tary fs ay from faith, 
in order to meet it; and turning his back upon it, in 
order to tate "a view of it? He ould: have looked 
2 little into the Scriptures, from hence alone it 
can be known, what Chriſtianity” and the 2 
faith of it is. Looking into life and 
mong many, boch kaen and Selben n is His 
way indeed to know what they | wry and may 
ſerve the purpoſes of miſrepreſenting” their true 
nature; but can be no likely way to do them ju- 
ſtice. It is like looking into the church of Anti- 
ehriſt to find that of Chriſt, or into popery for the 
doctrine of the Scriptures, where they are hid, 
and to be e only by” looking on ade 100 
verſe. 
It i Geried: can + le Ye e Bg 
1 rational religion ? ** Can there be any ihconve- 
nience in anſwering in the affirmative? Were not 
men ordered to be-baptized into the chriſtian reli- 
gion? And muſt it not be either à rational, or an 
irrational one? And fiirely a mam can as well be 
baptized into the former, as into the latter. The 
nature of Chriſtianity, as à rational religion, is, Þ 
think, as well delineated in the practice of bap- 
tiſm, as it is ND for reaſon to be repreſented 
in any rite,” conſidering it as carrying in its 
* DITE « filly ell Ins 31 'patiire 
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nature the promiſe of full forgiveneſs of fins, that 
are. paſt, and the obligation to complete holineſs 
for the future; how could any external rite of ini- 
tiation, or manner of taking the profeſſion upon 
them, better ſerve to expreſs and repreſent them 
both, than the waſhing of the bodies of ſuch, as 
did ſo, with water? This was a proper ſymbol of 
that remiſſion, or cleanſing of them from guilt, 
which they injoyed by the tenor of the Goſpel co- 
venant; and of that future purity of life and man- 
ners, to which they were obliged, and freely con- 
ſented, by it. In both theſe views - Chriſtianity 
appears to be a rational religion : and why might 
not a man be thus baptized into it? Why might 
not the commiſſion to preach it be executed, and 
ſuch baptiſm required in an application to the un- 
derſtanding? Or how can any religion, that is 
worthy of God, and fit for mankind, be propaga- 
ted without ſuch application? EY 
But it is further queried : © Where is reaſon 
concerned, when babes accept the terms of ſal- 
vation by deputy, and are intitled to all the pri- 
* vileges of the moſt extenſive faith by another's 
* act? By the baptiſmal ceremony they commence 
& true believers at once, and are made heirs of 
„ heaven, you know, by the faith of their bondſ- 
men; whilſt as yet they have not the leaſt ſhare 
or ſymptom of underſtanding themſelves, and 
„ may in all poſſibility never live to attain one; 
and which, if they had at the time, I know not 
yet, how they could well give a rational aſſent 
* by proxy. Yet ſuch is the pleaſure and ordi- 
* nance of God himſelf in this point.” I do not 
wonder, that our author was for /ooking into life and 
aftice on this occaſion, when what he wanted to 
ind, was not to be met with in the Scriptures, It 
is 
2. 9. 
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is che principle of proteſtants, and rational belie- 

vers, to look into the Scriptures as the fole rule of 

their faith and practice, and not into the life and 

practice of any men living for their religion; as 

well knowing the very great difference of - that; 

F Which is contained in the one, from what paſſes 
| for ſuch in the other. And as our author, who 
1 uſually picks up ſome ſhreds and broken pieces of 
Scripture, which either of themſelves, or with a 
little art, are made to carry ſome ſound, tho that 
be all, in his favour, has not practiſed that method 
upon this occaſion; I do not fee, what the chriſtian 
religion, or the rational believers of it, have fur- 
ther to do with theſe abſurdities, which he has ven- 
tured to charge them with, than to diſown and diſ- 
avow them, as they very well may. For where 
ſhall we find in the word of God any mention of 

| es, or bondſmen, or proxies, in matters of 
ſalvation? And if they are not there, what have 

5 we to do with them? Or how can they be ſaid to 
5 belong to Chriſtianity ? We ſhould be apt to form 
5 an advantagious opinion of the beauty of a perſon, 
when we find that thoſe, who have indeayoured to 
decry it, have done it by keeping us from the ſight 
of the original, and preſenting us only with falſe 
copies. It may be ſome degree of credit to the 
chriſtian religion to obſerve the moſt wily of its 
enemies oppoſe it, by falſely aſcribing to it, what 
it never taught, and feigning abſurdities, which 
are no where to be found in it, Men never more 
ſhew the weakneſs, or that themſelves feel the 
weakneſs of the cauſe, which they eſpouſe, than 
when they are reduced to the method of miſrepre- 
ſenting what they oppoſe. . Our author has gather- 
ed a heap of abſurdities, as it is very eaſy to do, 

from fome modern formula's of religious doctrines, 

or the modern practice of ſome religious ſocieties, 
which are for the moſt part full of them; and 

3 falſely 
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filly charged them upon Chriſtianity. But what- 
ever he is for looking to, I own, I am for looking 
to the law and to the teſtimony, and letting life 
and practice alone upon this occaſion; as knowing 
it to be a common thing with thoſe who look to 
thein, to take the precept or practice of man for the 
pleaſure and ordinance of God himſelf in any point. 
The very firit-lefſon of philoſophy,” the fil 
ſtep towards the uſe of our reaſon, is to explode, 
e under the name of prejudice, all the effect of 
our education; which it is now, on the contrary; 
„ the command of our holy religion, that we 
*, ſhould induſtriouſly cultivate and improve.“ 
There is a right and wrong in education as well 
as in other things, and a very great difference in 
the methods of it practiſed even by profeſſing 
Chriſtians; among ſome of whom it conſiſts in the 
culture and improvement of reaſon, as it. does 
others in the diſcouragement and diſuſe of 


it. Is iti abe very firft leſſon of philoſophy, — 
ſtep towards the uſe of our "reaſon; to explode,” under 
the! name ef prejudice,” all abe effet of ibe former? 
Js: it :the command of our holy religion, that ue ſbou] 
induftrionthicaltiviteiand improve all the effect af the 
latter ñ ox all the effect of our education, whatever 
that education has been? Provided our education 
has. tonſiſted in a: proportionable acquaintance with 
the doctrine, and evidence of Chriſtianity, as it 
lies ir the Scriptures, and as our mind —— 
pable of underſtanding and judging of them; and 
H religion command us to cultivate all that 
acquaintance with the doctrine of the Goſpel, and 
conviction: of its: divinity, into a firm le of 
faith and holinefs: what is there to be found fault 
within ſuch /a command, or in ſuch ai conduct? 
What philoſophy is it = firſt leſſon of 2 | 


no} 
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under the names ef fechadice, all che Geſt:of fack 


an education ? But if on the contrary our educa- 
tion has been formed upon life an practice, if it 
has conſiſted in learning and blindly receiving 
the creeds, catechiſms, or other co itions of 
fallible men, and being taught to take the doc - 
trines thereof for the truths of Chriſtianity, 

no arguments, but the authority of thoſe, who 
compiled, or authoriſed, or acquainted us with 
thoſe ſyſtems ; ſuch education confiſts in folly and 
faifhood, and to cultivate all the effects of ſuch edu- 
cation would be to confirm ourſelves in the abſurd 
deluſions and miſtakes, which others had led us 


into, and which God knows is the caſe of my- 


riads. But where does our hob religion com- 
mand any ſuch thing? If our author had put hoh 


charch in the room of hoc religion here; as 18 fn 


done, when there is not ſo juſt a feaſon for itz 
there would have been more truth and juſtice in 
His. remark, and I ſhould have 0 as little linch+ 


nation as cauſe to controvert it. W N 
It is further argued to — rb 
ſon to lead us to faith, that We are command - 


ed to cultivate it in a method conformable ex- 
actly to that of its impfanting, by:applicatiah 
to heaven, and mot to the ſchoole : by the uſt 
of prayer, and not of reaſon: a ffeſh inſtanct 
* from the mariner of its culture, that reuſon wn 
to ſhave originally no fhare in making the graſt. 
„We ure to 1 — Whip 
argument is built upon the words of ib anef lan, 
who -faid-wito rhe Lord, increuſe our udo 
not abſolutely: certain; tkat all the ſentiments ur 
words of the antecedlent to tleĩr full in- 
ſtruction in ity, were exactly agreeable to 


on nature of it;; ande argue from every —_ 
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Gon or practice of theirs within that periad, as if 


it was an eſſential maxim af chriſtian doctrine, or 
neceſſary branch of chriſtian duty, is by no — 4 | 


concluſive, 'Fwo of them either made or cau 
a —— to be made to Chriſt in their behalf, that 
* one of them on his right, and the bowl 
— t band in bis kingdomz but was this any. 
part of their duty, or wiſdom ? or is ĩt an example, 
which athers are bound to imitate ? Peter would 
by no means allow our Saviour to come under the 
power of his enemies, and was for fighting to pre- 
vent it; but was he right in his reſolution, and a 
pattern to be copied after, when-qur Saviour called 
him Satan for his pains, and told him, he ſavorred 
not of the things which were of God, but thaſe which 


were of men? Philip p „ that the Father 


might be ſhewn him: Lord, ſbew us the Father, and 
it ſufficetb. The: apoſtles appear in all theſe in- 
ſtances to have been greatly defective in their 
knowledge and acquaintance- with the chriſtian 
doctrine, —— to have entertained ſentiments. in 
na wiſe fit to be taken for parts of it. They ap- 
pear at other times to — been alſo defective in 
the point of faith, for which reaſon our Saviour 
often addreſſes them as perſons of /ittle faitb. And 
does not the manner, in which he frequently ex- 
poſtulates with them on that head, ſhow, that it 
:ought to have been greater, that it was in ſome 
r 

was in great meaſure their fault, 
and owing to their neglect? Thus at one time, 
being in doubt of their £ ſafety, when they were in 


the preſence of Chriſt in a ſtorm at ſea, he ſays 


to. them: Why are-ye fearful, O ye of little faith? 
At another time, to Peter walking on the water 
ae ee * and feaing he de 
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poſition, there is nothing in the nature of reaſon 


confiſtent with one another, and that the latter is 


b | tinued and united operation of the ſame cauſes : 
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fink: O then ef little faith, * wherefore didft thou 


doubt? And again, when they ſeem to have diſ- 


truſted Chriſt's power of feeding them, he ſays to 
them: O ye of little faith, why reaſon'ye among 
ſelves, becauſe ye have brought no bread *? And he af- 
ſigns their unbelief as the conſe, why upon a particu- 
lar occaſion they were not able to caſt out a demon 
And poſſibly it might be upon ſuch an occaſion as 
this, that this prayer for the increaſe 'of their faith 
was made to him. But granting it to be the true 
faith of Chriſtianity that is meant here, and that 
the apoſtles acted ly to its nature in pray- 
ing for an increaſe of it; as they were ſo defective 
in the meaſures of their faith, and ſo juſtly ſenſi- 
ble of it, as by this prayer they ſeem to have 
been; why might — not pray to the Lord for 
the increaſe of it, and act — too in ſo do- 
ing? For tho our author affects to ſet them in o 


or prayer, but what ſhows them to be perfectly 


2 natural and noble exerciſe of the former; tho 
IT ſhould not care to anſwer for the like _—_— 
between the method of making application to 
heaven, and that of — ir to che vue for 
Uhat end! =: 

Tr does not, I think, appear from its | being our 
dry to pray for the increaſe of faith, that reaſon 
has no power or influence in procuring it: for as, 


in its riſe, it is an ęffect of the concurrence of 


thoſe cauſes, which on the part of God, and on 


that of man himſelf, have been ſhown to contri- 


bute to it, and without which concurrence the 


event cannot be ſecured; ſo its increaſe and 


th to a full complement is owing to the con- 
and 


+ Matt. xiv. 31. d ch. vi. 83. ch. xvii. 20, 
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and as neither the revelation of the whole chriſtian 
doctrine, nor the intire evidence of it was yet af- 
forded them, their faith of it muſt neceſſarily have 
been as yet imperfect, and they may be ſuppoſed 
with great propriety to have prayed. for the per- 
fection of it; which, as far as it depended upon 
the further means to be afforded them by God or 
by the Lord Jeſus, was a reaſonable matter of 
prayer to them. To aſſert therefore, that, becauſe 
the increaſe of faith is the matter of prayer, it 
cannot be the work or effect of reaſon, is the ſame 
thing as to ſay, that, becauſe wiſdom and wealth, 
proſperity and honour are the bleſſings of God, 
they cannot be the fruit of our labour or induſtry, 
or what we can contribute any thing to the acqui- 
ſition of. We may in both caſes contribute as ra- 
tional creatures to the ſecurity of theſe. events, 
without arrogating too much to ourſelves, or de- 
nying God the glory of being the primary and 
principal author of them; ſince in both caſes we 
do nothing but by the powers he has gi ven us, and 
by the aſſiſtance he affords us, without which we 
could never with all our indeavours either arrive 
at the injoyment of temporal felicity, or attain the 
exerciſe of that true faith which leads us to eter- 
nal. By reaſon therefore we are, in a due ſubor- 
dination to the influence of God, acceſſories as 
well to the growth as to the ground work of faith; 
without which ſuppoſition it is not eaſy to difco- 
ver, how either the exerciſe of it can turn to a 
good account, or the want of it to a bad one, to 
any men whomſoever. 

*, + But if prayer be the effectual means propo- 
5* ſed for the attaining the perfection of our faith, 
there is a ſtrong preſumption too, that our la- 
# bours of every kind were to be ſpared through- 
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out che whole progreſs; and that it was to be 
introduced in a like manner by methods Pure! 

* divine, and without any of our aſſiſtance. 'Al. 
lowing that prayer is a preſcribed means, and of 
proper efficacy for the attaining the perfection of 
our faith, which however nothing, he has yet ſaid, 
has any tendency to prove; it would by no means 
follow, that it was the only means, or that it could 
of itſelf alone produce that effect. We have at 


leaſt as plain and poſitive a direction of our Sa- 


viour to pray to God for our daily bread, and as 
quſt reaſon to think it will be of efficacy to pro- 
cure it; and will it from thence follow, that 
prayer alone is ſufficient to our obtaining it ? 
Would it not be ſtrong and mere preſumption to aſſert, 
that our labours of every other kind were intirely to 
ze ſpared, that it was to be obtained 'by methods 
purely divine, and without any of our affiſtance? A 
man, who will act upon this reaſoning as to his 
bread, may pray and periſh with hunger, if bis 
labour of every other kind are ſpared ; notwit 

ing that the bleſſing of God may have its proper 
efficacy to that end, in conjunction with . 
bours, and that prayer may be the preſcribed and 
effectual method of procuring that bleſſing. But, 
* That we are to addreſs ourſelves to heaven to 
* jncukate the full of our belief, will 
* help us to a juſt and uniform account of its 
< whole nature; whilſt it points readily back to 
„its ſource of baptiſm.” Addreſſing ourſelves 
to heaven for the perfecting our faith implies, that 
it is an event depending upon heaven, that we are 
perſuaded of its being ſo, and defirous of the 
concurrence of heaven in bringing it about. So far 
ns the action of God concurs to the producing 
faith, the command to pray for it helps us to an 
B account 
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account of faith, and points us to hi grace, 
the true ſource, from whence: it originally. Blows 5 
and henee indeed its original is, and its firſt: ſeeds 
are nos of buman ertruction. It is not reaſon but 
graer, That famds id. God in infinite goodneſs 
formed the deſign of bringing men to faith in or- 
der to falvation, and in infinite wiſdom the me- 
thods of ing it, and with the united exerciſe 
of his: divine power publiſhed them do the world, 
with every awakening cpnHderation to attend, and 
receive, and improve the overture. If, after his 
{o doing, men are found to attend to it in the ex- 
eroiſe of their reaſon, and in. conſequence are con- 
vihced; and , come 0 eloſe with itz; can reaſon 
upom ſuch account be faid to found aith? Is fra 
ſon the ptincipal. and grace the acteſſory cauſe in 
this ẽ n And a 1951 is it more hkely, that this 
exerciſa pff grace on che part of Cod does ſup- 
paſe uni require. the uſe of reaſon on the part of 
man foro the accomplithing its pumpoſe, or ſuper 
andſetcitiafide, as intinely uſe leis ta it? 
Ie is ĩmpoſ bie ſutely. when: we! ounſider to 
1 8 them, chat any ſuch ab: 
+. furd\{chemies cam. any longer he ſuppoſed : — 
url ran ever imagine that che great author 
+. finiſhey af our faith; ſhould: have contrived u 
* a. ;ratienal. unt, oi her afterwards ſupenſeded, or 
even fonfirmed by ian arratenal bnes N 2 lil 
la uhat hght maſt a rationaliſt again regard 
45 all. applicatem hf prayer for the ing and 
I nontiruiiug us aſtedfaſt in che fahr Ido: nor 
find z e pie in the —— prayer in 
theſe Mods, or any direction Torcuſing them. But 
granting it to be ouradu — Gael fer abe 
couftrmring and cumimang us u fall ih the fad, 3:15 
in; na wife ineonſiſtemt with: ——ůů— 
aur dun reaſon to that pu For there are 
many. cauſes, which nq can Fol hinder , . from 
0 i is coming 
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who had malite enough to form, and 


[ 69] 
coming to faith,” but turn them aſide, arid prevent 
their continuance in it, after they have attained it; 
which, as they come under the influence of divine 
vidence, it is therefore proper for us to pray 


r its aſſiſtance againſt. ach does St. Paul 
of thoſe; who having 882 3 con 
ence lud concerning faith ſbiptvrerł ; and 


St. Peter of ſome, who lad away with the' error of 
the wicked fall from their \ftedfaſtneſs o: but our 
Lord himfelf with a very great concern of 


offences, as what cannot, apgreeably to the me- 
thods of God's moral providenoe, be prevented; 


and ſuppoſes; that men by raiſing perſecutions, 
and ſp nadir falſe doctrines, may overturm the 
faith, nden vert the virtue of many, in whom 


they fabſiftea hor in an infiim tate. Spch men 
were then, and have too! often been in 32 


txecute their wicked D Andras — 
temptations and inducemefitꝭ to men to withdraw 
from the fuitb, al rational! believer: may took 

prayer for lis continuing fedfaftl dr ir, in the 

Abt, aß he uoes upon that part of our Lord's 
er, Lead ag nt into remptation; hu deliver us 
on'evily God having it in his power tho / he 
does not prevent them td order many circum- 
ſtunces ſo, as tel prevent thiir evil ĩnfluemed upon 
ſuch, as ſincereiy pray to kim for iti n, that 


| any-fach' command or exetciſe of prayer / fot con- 


tinuing ſtedfaſt in the faith does not at alli ſiipet- 
ſede the influence of our own indeavours, is manifeſt 
from the frequent exhortations in the Scripturos, 
W it is repreſented as our own action and 
St.) Paulvexhorts!/tolicontinue” in the: faith, 

und fett. Sr. Peter exhorts to vibe 

8 And the author ta the 
* 1 = 10% .ytoqwg 1801 03 not? Flebrews 
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Hebie $ ſays W: are made partakers of Po 


we bold the begining of our confidence edfaft to t 
end. And our Lore himſelf, when, he directed 
his diſciples to pray to God, lead 1 us not into tempta- 
tion, was * from intending, that all our labours of 
every other kind ſhould be ſoared, as appears from 
his directing, them at another t time to Walch, as 
well as to Prov, that fv. enter . into "oye 
lion d. 


#% „ 


that for its /ource, e 42 7, May poſſi 


in this manner 155 pported ; being. of an irrati 0 Ron 
original, it ma 1 be e in 4 wes conformabi 
0 


75 indeed, as e merely from 1 100 $f 


exactly to that of its ——.—— . ſuch ſource, 
and ſuch ſu Yak. of_ faith, w "mal, J imagine, 
ook "forew 5 elſe = in riptures. A 


man, who has been led to 5 4 xp ex ae of 
his reaſon, is not likely to ſuſpect its abi 
renounce its aſſiſtance, . continuing im fed 
in it; Fo if in the joint uſe of p prayer an . 
95952 y. conſiſtent, ks. goes © urſuit of that 
this is ſo far from a w. tal / og þ his fa- 
vourite prejudices, or a Mind and fooliſh oftinacy, 
that it is the wiſeſt precaution againſt them, and 
defence againſt danger from them ; it is a firm and 


intelligent attachment to $ Juſt perſuaſion, founded 
on 


* Heb. iii. 14. | » Matt. xxvi. 41. P- 10. 
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the direction of his holy word. 


. Eee a ee —— — — dFr.—B 


on the authority of God himſelf, and formed by 


* 


ein fact ſo ſtrictly is this irrevocable conſtancy 


«* in our profeſſion, this utter deafneſs to all fur- 


ther ſollicitation for diſcipleſhip required of all 
«* Chriſtians, that we are warned, tho even an an- 
gel from heaven were to preach any new doc- 


“ trine to us, to give not the leaſt heed or credit 
* to his pretenſions; and yet what is there in the 


* utmoſt of reaſon's aſſurances to falſify, or con- 
front ſuch a preacher ? What is there, that the 
nature of any external evidence can poſſibly af. 
ford us, that has not more than a balance in 
« ſuch an authority?“ Why, ſuch a declaration 
as that of St. Paul under the authority of a teve- 
lation, which has all that internal and external evi- 
dence, as the chriſtian religion has, cannot have a 
balance in the mere teſtimony, or authority of any 
angel from heaven whatever. What is the teſti- 
mony of an angel from heaven, compared to that, 
which the God of heaven himſelf has given to the 
truth of the doctrine, which Chriſt taught? And 


ſurely it may be ſaid without any preſumption, 


that no greater can be given to any other doctrine 
whatever; nor that to any, that is contrary to 


Another argument inſiſted on to prove, that 


reaſon could not be deſigned by to lead to 
faith, is, that we are ** * zo be taught it in our child- 


% hood. If the aſſent he required, were to be a ra- 
tional one, it would be highly wicked and unjuſt 


eto prepoſſeſs mens tender minds in any manner, 
before they came to the full uſe of their rational 
« faculties: but now that we are actually com- 
„ manded with early diligence to retain our chil- 


- ** dren, as ſo many ſure votaries to the cauſe we 


| „ profeſs 
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« profeſs ourſelves; it is plain, that a rational aſ- 
« ſent is by no means calculated for, or expected 
« at our hands.“ The education of tender minds 
in regard to chriſtian truth 'and virtue is a matter 
of very great conſequence, that muſt be conducted 
with prudence to be crowned with ſucceſs. - But a 
man, who is himſelf acquainted with the doctrine 
and evidence of Chriſtianity, as they lie in the 
Scriptures, is thereby qualified to introduce others 
into an acquaintance therewith ; and by how much 
the more thoroughly he is furniſhed with it him- 
ſelf, by ſo much the more eaſily and ſucceſsfully 
is he inabled to impart it to others. By obſerving 
the manner in which it has ſprung up in his own 
mind, he will be led to the means of gradually 
uſhering it into the minds of children, as they 
ſhall become capable of receiving it. It is true, 
it would be highly wicked to prepoſſeſs tender minds 
in favour of any opinions without any juſt grounds, 
or upon falſe ones. I know of no neceſſity there 
is of inſtiling any matters of belief into the minds 
\nd of children, before they are of capacity to con- 
jon, Nceive the grounds, upon which they ſtand the 
rine doing of this is one of the chief cauſes of ſo much 
to falſe opinion, and implicit belief, as is current in 
che world. Surely children come to ſome uſe of 
that Mreaſon, before they come to the full uſe of it; 
| to and are capable of receiving ſome kind of truths 
id wich their rational grounds, before they are capa- 
ra- ble of all: ſince knowledge and faith are acquired 
juft Aby degrees, and ſome truths, and ſome arguments, 
ner, Jof eaſier communication and conception than o- 
al thers. Leading them into an acquaintance with 
>m- the doctrine and evidence in a way of rational in- 
hil- ſtruction, and conviction, cannot be prepoſſaſing 
we hem; and the indeavour to retain them after this 
feſs manner the ſure votaries of the chriſtian cauſe has a 
very great probability, ＋ it can have no abſolute 
2 cer- 


— . 
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gion, an 


certainty, of ſucceſs. [66] 2 argument there- 
fore == built fp. the ſuppoſition, that rational 
conviction is ,what cannot take-place in the tender 
minds of children, Whilſt reaſon and experience 
do fully ſhew, that it may; it will follow, on the 
contrary to what he aſſerts, that a rational aflent 

is calculated for Ph. .and may be FRPEFIFR t our 


hands. And, if God commend. us cpith early, dili- 


gence: to. retain our children, . 8. all the certainty 
we can, Ihe rief 10 the 9105 of the chriſtian 115 


there is no oth h Ae this 
can; poſſibly, be done; he dges as ectually gom- 
ming our uſe of his me od, 39.cur purſe of 


= ding all this care that 1s taken in the 

en Fo 15 | # is eur Spe ſay, that *a 
4 f the the 6 bier bis 1 improving 957 yo 
2 oh; in the ratifyi ot rever. 0 

— — ee e aft cau Bees 

thi trained 1 oh the knowled = af the trut 4 


the rational wie it, — 5 in the nature of 

caſe be le abliſhed in ſuch a freedom 

of, 1 1 100 ta off care all — — to eſtabliſh our 

ructions upgn rational grounds is inconſiſtent 

Work repreſent! ng a fr if foueries and 52 
tions, Ae uc L Going it ma by Nr 
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145 — 2 infallible, and cannot fore- 
rk what of ſuch kind may in the courſe of futu- 
55 Ip to the mind. N e who knows 
infalli rer kj e upon 
which ach is required, 409 can with certainty ice, 
that — can ever gccur ſufficient to overturn it, 


may, in view of the ſufficiency of what. is at pre- 
ſent offered to build our faith upon, and the — 1 


ne of whatever can occur to MAE it, "7 
9 
OY 
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ſo command us; . Jo far as e can be ſpre of 
our acting in PE rfect concurrence with ſuch com- 
d, we may 1 te it on the ſame account 
5 the minds ol noſe, we are intruſted with 
care of: hut 25 reſent all diſcoveries. and 
alterations whate: n ſuch leſſons, as we teach on 
our own, or any h Ms authority, a8 ſomething 
beyond meaſure heinous and deteſtable, is à con- 
duct the moſt injurious to truth and vi and 
the minds of thoſe, towads whom it is obſerved; 
and to ſup oo. it, ry branch of truly — — and 
i e is quite inconſiſtent with the, 
juſtice due to it. fe. Por tho this may be the method 
of training up e elde minds i in 2.ſeryile 1 7 
and ſubmiſſion to jmpoſture, or human 2 95 
ons, which hate, and have reaſon. to fear the the lig 5 
Fes this is not the, nature of a liberal education in 
the diyine doctrines of truth and virtue. A per · 
an trained up in an acquaintance with the diffe- 
rence between truth and talſhood, between virtue 
and vice, and their peſpective rational grounds and 
evidences, is indeed trained up to à habitude and 
1 8 not to confound them, not to take one 
for the other, not to exchange his ſentiments and 
conduct, but upon the moſt warrantable reaſons; 
and 1. ſuch ſhould our, to train him up is * 
glect them is to train him up in e 
educate 0} in an openneſs and readineſs of ind 
to judge 705 act upon ſuch grounds, as they ſhall 
appear to him, is a liberty, to which he ought to 
be, and may ſafely be left. And this is a conduct 
to which 45 of educating children in opinions, 
which are built on no other Browne than mere hu- 
man authority, which they. are ra a hor- 
ror and deteſtation of ever departing from, and an 
utter deafneſs to whatever reaſons may he offered 
for their ſo doing, is not N to be compared; 
how much leſs to 1 5 


[70] 
If any ſhould be fo unhappy, as to be trained 
in this method, and & upon notice from his 


< ſureties of the conditions, they had ingaged him 


in, ſhould think of appealing, or making any 
4 further ſearch for the certainty of that know- 
« ledge, in which he had been inſtructed, and 
_ © poſitively refuſe to ſtand to what they had done 
in his name, till they had laid. the grounds and 
< reaſons of their proceedings before him to his 
4 fſatisfaction, gr he had inquired into them for 
that purpoſe; he would be ſo far from deſerving 
the odious character of a perverſe apoſtate, that he 
muſt truly be looked upon, as in t meaſure a 
ſtranger to Chriſtianity till he had done ſo : his fo 
doing would be a neceſſary ſtep to his becoming a 


real or rational Chriſtian ; and it is not thofe, who 


do this, but thoſe who do not, who are in danger 
of deſerving. the character of aliens from the faith 


of Chriſt; tho not perhaps of receiving it from 


ſome certain quarters. | Elm 
There is not one argument from reaſon,” 


nor from any 3 that it is warrantable to 
* 


act upon, why a man ſhould not return to neu- 
<« 'trality the firſt moment he begins to think for 
« himſelf.” Neutrality, this author abſeryes, “ is 
«2 term ever of the juſteſt horror and deteſtation 
<« in the ears of a true believer,” A neutrality of 
behaviour between virtue and vice, between coun- 
renancing and cruſhing Chriftianity in a man con- 


vinced of the truth of it; or a neutrality of mind, 


which alienates a man from all examination and 
inquiry into a religion of ſuch importance, as Chri- 
ſtianity is, when it is fairly propoſed to him; is to 
fuch @ term of the juſteſt horror and deteſtation : but 
ſuch a neutrality of mind between any other reli- 
gion and the chriſtian, or between an ignorant and 
blind profeſſion and a cordial and cheerful obedi- 
2 p. 12. d ibid, 
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ence of that, as ſubſiſts only in order to examina- 
tion, and ſubſiſts no longer, than while the exami- 


nation is making, is ſo far from being a term of 
horror and deteſtation to true believers , that they 
would be glad to have it take place in every one 
prepoſſeſſed with a religion, * think falſe, or 
totally ignorant of what they take to be the true 
one. Would not ſuch a neutrality have been a 
great advantage to the preachers of Chriſtianity, 
and a furtherance of the faith of it in the minds 
of thoſe Jewiſh or gentile people, to whom it was 
firſt propoſed ? To caſt out the rational method 
of believing, and look upon it with horror, may 
be required by ſuch, who have an impoſture ſer on 
foot; and complied with by thoſe, who concern 
not themſelyes, whether what they believe, be an 
impoſture, or not. And they, who profeſs even 
a true religion, originally baile upon rational 
grounds, and have themſelves eſtabliſhed it on a 
different foundation, and have led the people into 
a belief of it on that falſe bottom, are likely to 
be for keeping the rational grounds of it out. of 
their ſight; leſt coming to the knowledge of them 
they ſhould ſee the abſurdity, and hurtful conſe- 
quences, of having religion. ſtand upon. any foot 
but its own. But as the truly N n and ſcriptu- 
ral method of propagating faith 1s very different 
from this, it cannot be intereſted in, or juſtly an- 
ſwerable for the abſurdities, it is chargeable with. 
Training up children, as God ſays Abraham would 
his, 40 do juſtice and judgment; or as Solomon ſpeaks, 
in the way they go; or as St, Paul exhorts, in 
the "nurture admonition of the Lord; is a quite 


different thing from training them up in the belief 
of doctrines, which are commanded to be aſſented 
to, or the practice of rites, which are commanded 


to be obſerved by any civil or church law whatſo- 
ever. | 6 


It 
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R 1 kurcher urged: 4 E en in the very 


term implies a ſe of conviction; a i 
« therefore pl len? ane at. alt of exit 


. Adios. it muſt neceffarily adttiit of (at leaſt à tem- 


4 potary) dilbelief.”” Suck a doubt, whether. the 
Galpel be true or falſe, 28 ariſes from neceſſar 
fiorance of thoſe, arguments, by which its nach is 


evinced, is as neceſſary on che one hind as the 


Afſent 'to its truth u pon the a pearance and appre- 
keriſion of their force is on 15 other; and being 
both neceffary, there can no more be a fault in che 
orte, than any virtue in the other. oF hen our Saviour 
required examination of any, what he meant, we 
muſt neceffari] 125 poſe, Was à fincere one; and 
was there ne! Boo of Socks ng a ſevertiſen- 
tence upon doubt only, as was neceſſarily i im- 
plied in pf Fen: dcn ? Where 1 18 the 
abfurdity of admiting doubt ' daring the time , 
5 it is inal not to doubt ? "Or where is 
the ingenuity f infering from its being admited, 
95 16 it 18 72 of 1 5 Sher Bo revs it, that we 
ontinue on doubting, after e moſt e 
. of removing it 1 00 rded us? N. n 
Tell me then, I beſeech you, you that con- 
tend ſo eatneftly for à fational belief, f, finge- the 
<« firſt motions & doubt are, it ſeems, but necel- 
_ -fary Aenne in your ſcheme, and therefore 
«not in themſelves criminal; by what authority 


_ & (if the 247 aggro happens never to take e fee) 


Mea a man obliged, ever to be reſolved? 
ay of obliged to be refolved by the Wha 


| 8 ſuch caſe; where he knows he has 
"iy of Gol him 


ſufficlent means to reſolve hint i in a 


rational way; and he can certainly know, v whenever 


that is the caſe, and where it is ſuch, there can be 
no dif] pute about the juſtice of the o It 
is not eilen ebe to think, that God will oblige 
any 

p. 12. > p. 13. 


e 
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of men; and however great be the caſk of doing 
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any man to be reſolved, when he knows him to 
be deftitute of the neceſſary means ; but if a man 
provided with thoſe means, which an honeſt uſe 
of is ſufficient to bring him to a clear determina- 
tion, and he ſhall poſtpone all examination in 4 
caſe, where the importance of the matter is in- 
viting, and the authority requiring 1t is compe- 
tent; and go on fluctuating in doubt all his days: 
what reaſon can we have to think hardly of God, 
if condemnation be the conſequence of ſuch a 
conduct, and the man was before informed of it 
as a motive of difſuaſion ? 

But, © if doubting be indeed one moment al- 
% lowable, who ſhall aſcertain the preciſe time 
for ſuming up the evidence and pronouncing 
&« ſentence? Who ſhall take upon him to ſettle 
« the laſt lawful point of heſitation, making the 
« proper indulgence for the tardy apprehenſion, 
« and exacting a more ready deciſion from the 
more capable.” 

Doubting is neceſſary, where information is 
wanting; and ſo long as it is wanting, doubting 
muſt continue. And as information is communi- 
cated, and doubting removed in imperceptible 
degrees, it may be impoſſible for us to aſſign, 
nor is there any neceſſity or advantage of aſſign- 
ing the ſeveral ſteps, by which the one advances, 
and the other declines ; or the preciſe time, when 
faith enters, and doubt removes out of the mind, 
It is no man's province, but God's only, to ſettle 
the laſt lawful point of heſitation, making proper 
allowance for the different talents and advantages 


this in the different and various caſes of mankind, 
no one can ſay, that this is a difficulty with God. 
Suppoſe it requires time, what better deſerves it? 
What is our reaſon of our life for, and what can 
be a worthier W of both, than the prac- 
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tice of that virtue, which will lead us to heaven, 
and the exerciſe of that faith, which will lead us to 
virtue? What is there in its nature more fited to 


give delight, than growing acquaintance with truth 


and holineſs, and the encreaſing evidence of im- 
mortality and happineſs? And tho it take up our 


life to acquire ſuch a faith, and ſuch a virtuous 


character, as faith is to produce; our life and reaſon 
have then anſwered their end, and there is no- 
thing; to which they can be better devoted. It 1s 
2 In thus imploying them, but from neglect- 
ing and not doing it, that men will hereafter find 
cauſe to. be diſſatisfied with themſelves. And at 
preſent, I ſhould imagine, the importance of the 
matter ſhould be a ſpur to examination, as the in- 
tegrity of the examiner will be one to his diſ- 
3 | 

But, rational faith may not come time 
enough to regulate our practice.“ God has 
made it the duty of parents towards their chil- 
dren to educate. them well in their tender years, 
and to watch over their minds, while reaſon is in 
its ſpring; as well as he has made it theirs, to go- 
vern themſelves well in their advanced age, and 
act by reaſon, when it is grown mature. All ar- 
guments againſt the E of reaſon, and the uſe 
which, God deſigns ſhould be made of it, muſt, 
to: conclude, be taken from the nature of it, as 
cultivated and improved, in the manner he has di- 


| xccted, and for which he. has impowered us; and 


any. ſuch arguments would be worthy our atten- 
tion: but arguments drawn from the weakneſs of 
reaſon, under groſs negle& both of our nts, 
and. of our own, are unfairly urged, and a4. no 
manner of force againſt its power and uſe, as cul- 
tivated and improved both by our parents, and 
ourſelves, in the manner God requires. : 


Py 
CI % „ „ &* 
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If the duty of parents in educating their chil- 
dren, which is a leading cauſe of their wiſdom 
and virtue, was duly obſerved; it would lay ſuch 
a foundation in the early years of their life for the 
rational faith and practice of Chriſtianity, as would 
take off much of the force of this argument, if 
it did not intirely remove it; and the work of life 
would be greatly advanced in that early ſtage of 
it, which, if it be a ſeaſon of trifles, induces an 
indolence fatal to inquiſitiveneſs, examination, and 
virtue; and, if it be a ſeaſon of vitious paſſions 
and habits, does greatly enlarge both the matter 
and difficulty of their duty, while it ſhortens and 
abridges the time they have to do it in. The 
time of childhood and youth is the proper and 
preſcribed part of life for caſting the ſeeds of 
knowledge and virtue into the mind, and intro- 
ducing the ſimple and plain principles of truth 
and right conduct. This muſt be done, as their 
capacities can receive it, which in ſome are larger 
and ſooner ripe than in others: and this being 
done will effectually ſuperſede and. prevent ſcep- 
ticiſm, not by introducing brute opinion, and 
blind credulity, which, if not worſe, is as bad; 
but uſeful knowledge, and ſolid wiſdom. ' 
| Now if this be the caſe, a man need not go long 
without his religious determinations, nor will they 
come too late to anſwer the end, for which they art de- 


thro life: the remedy againſt hurtful and vitious 
paſſions will grow up with, or rather get the ſtart 
of them; and reaſon will be inabled to form its 
judgments and reſolutions requiſite to the reſiftence 
and conqueſt of them. The reviewing the grounds 
of our knowledge and conduct, ſo far from miſbe- 
coming us, will be what we ſhall be difpoſed to 
by ſuch an education, and what we are not only 
allowed at any one FOI time, but obliged 

K 2 to 
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to do often, over and over again, as long as we 
live. How far impoſture and human impoſition 
might ſuffer by their votaries taking ſuch a liber- 
ty, is eaſily ſeen; and why thoſe, who are for ſup- 
rting them, ſhould be apprehenſive and fearful 
m it: but chriſtian faith and virtue muſt take 
firmer, hold of the minds of men, and flouriſh more 
in their lives by it, | 
[: Beſides the care, which God has laid upon pa- 
rents in the education of their children, if he has 
alſo appointed a ſtanding miniſtry in the chriſtian 
church for the edification of its members; it 
ſhould ſeem, as if this, than which nothing, that 
men can do for promoting Chriſtianity, can con- 
tribute more to it, was within their commiſſion, 
and within their power, and ought to be in their 
care to ſet forward and ſecure. But ſince Chriſtia- 
vity has been eſtabliſhed under human forms, with 
the ſanction and authority of civil laws, and a 
clergy has been ſettled as a principal part of ſuch 
religious eſtabliſhments ; the plan, of religion has 
been greatly altered, and the work of its miniſters 
greatly. enlarged. By this means defending the 
rights of thoſe, who have eſtabliſhed it, the me- 
thod in which it has been done, and the dignities 
and emoluments, with which they have been ſettled 
upon this new foundation, have much taken them 
off from attendance to thoſe offices, to which they 
were. obliged upon the antient ſcriptural one. And 
as the plan of religion has been greatly altered, 
the method of education has undergon a great 
change by. it; ſince, inſtead of teaching the prin- 
ciples of reaſon and the holy Scripture, it has 
hereby been made to conſiſt in teaching the man- 
ner and matter of ſuch eſtabliſhments, which in 
many things are evidently cantrary ta both. And 
if parents of families, and paſtors of churches, in- 
ſtead of concuring in ſuch à method of rational 
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and ſcriptural education, which is calculated to 
lead to true faith and right conduct in human life, 
ſhall agree in ſubſtituting a very different one in 
its room, whereby men are led- into falſe notions 
both of the faith and practice of true Chriſtianity, 
unhappy muſt be the caſe of ſuch as come under 
their care; they muſt neceſſarily come into life 
under great diſadvantages, which their parents and 
paſtors will be moſt chargeable with the guilt of, 
tho: themſelves muſt in conſequence be conſidera- 
ble ſufferers, But why muſt all theſe deplorable 
evils be repreſented as owing to the inſufficiency: 
of reaſon, when they are evidently owing to mens 
laying it aſide? Why muſt it be reckoned une- 
qual to the taſk of acquainting us with the princi- 
ples, or bringing us to the practice of a virtuous 
life; when it has not been ſuffered to try its 
ſtrength, but hindered from ſhowing what it is 
able to do in it? as, where religion is preſcribed 
by human authority, and received on that ground, 
is "rally the caſe. For if there had ſubſiſted a 
chriſtian miniſtry throughout all the ages of the 
chriftian church, upon — plan of the Scriptures, 
wherein the office of its miniſters is a laborious 
work, and all their honour is from a due diſcharge 
of it; it is highly probable, that by their pious 
pains, in conjunction with the care of truly chti- 
ſtian parents, which reaſon certainly would have 
helped them to take, ſuch children, as injoyed 
them, might have come to the exerciſe of rational 
faith time enough for regulating the condutt of their 
life : and therefore the want of ſuch a timely faith 
cannot fairly be charged upon the e of 
reaſon, but is owing to ſomewhat elſe. 

Tho, where men have been ſo unhappy as to 
want the advantage of this early inſtruction, they 
will be likely to grow up with very vitious paſſions, 
and ill habits of mind; it t does not follow, that 
they 


Fel 
they will therefore be beyond the power of pre- 
e cept to retrieve;“ and that * not having the 
benefit of theſe inſtructions at firſt, it will 
be to very little purpoſe to have them at all.“ 
The Goſpel was at firſt propoied chiefly to per- 
fons in this circumſtance, who were as deeply im- 
merſed in ignorance and ill habits, as perhaps any 
age can "furniſh us with an inſtance of; yet ſo far 
from being paſt a poſſibility of recovery, they 
converted and reformed in great numbers at the 

ing of it: and from thence it appears, that 
tho the conqueſt of deep rooted prejudice and 
vice may be exceeding difficult, we are not how- 
evet abſolutely to deſpair of obtaining it. They 


were indeed involved in the moſt: horrible degrees of 


guilt,” and tho they had not ube benefit of theſe in- 
ftruttions at firſt, it was not 10 little, but to very 
great and gand purpoſe, that they injoyed them at- 
terwards; their converting from ' darkneſs 10 light, 
from idols to God, and from vice to virtue, was a 
wonderful effect of their late information, and 
this was an effect, if the Scripture is to be cre- 
dited, of argument and conviction. And the fact 
ſhows, that doming to faith did not require the 
time, nor ptoceed by ſuch ſlow degrees, nor was 
the teſult, tho of rational examination and inqui- 
ry; of ſuch long and tedious ſcepticiſm and tuf- 
pence, as is ſuppoſed to be neceſſary in the caſe. 
And when or wherever the Goſpel is preached, 
in the purity of its doctrine; and ſtrength of its 
evidence, and with becoming integrity, piety, 
and” zeal, it may juſtly be expected to have in 
ſome meaſure the like effect for ever: for they are 
the corruptions mingled with it, the falſe princi- 
pfles upon which it is recommended, and the cry- 
ing ambition, avarice, cruelty, and every contra- 
riety to it in the character of its preachers, bre 
on 207 £70 | | render 
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render an examination inte it more intricate and 
difficult now, than it was at firſt; and are the 
great and ſtanding obſtacles to mens coming, or 
being diſpoſed to come, to the faith of it. F 

But were it poſſible ſtill, that our doubting 
« diſciple ſhould not be in the mean time at this 
« ſuppoſed loſs for his duty on any occaſion, let 
« his, natural obligations, as he may pretend, be 
never ſo obvious and ſelfevident, and his prac- 
« tice never ſo ſtrictly conformable; what, if with; 
* out. this previous acquiſition, and devout tem- 
« per I. contend for, the beſt of lives is no cir- 
cumſtance to recommend or qualify us for any 
« regard from the throne of grace? Good works 
done before faith, and without the eſpecial in- 
* fluence of this ſanctifying principle, are ſo far 
from being accepted in themſelves, as the terms 
of a compleat obedience ; that they do not 10 
much as put men into a nearer ſtate for favour, 
« or a capacity of being the ſooner inhightned-: 
„they do not, as our church expreſſes it, make 
men meet to receive grace. The practice of 
morality, without any regard had to the e le, 
authority, or acceptance of God, cannot, I ſup- 
poſe, be ſo well eſteemed of, or accepted by him, 
as when it is obſerved under the influence of theſe 
motives : it cannot be practiſed as the ſervice of 
God, nor can men thus come to bim, without be- 
lieving that he is ; and therefore the practice of it 
is placed to the account of this principle by the 

ſacred writer. And that reaſon is ſufficient 
make the diſcoyery of his being and perfections, 
and the duty of lifting up holy hands without doubt- 
ing ©, as St. Paul directs, is evident from its be- 
ing required of them, when they had nothing but 
reaſon to help them to do it with. And tho the 
virtue practiſed from this principle of faith in nn 
| might 

* p. 15, 16. > Heb. xi. 6. _ © 1 Tim. ii. 8. 
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1 4 might not be of ſuch perfection, as to be accepted 
1 in itſelf, as a compleat obedience; it could not WM; 
— 4 however fail of being in ſome meaſure pleaſing to 
— 4 God. If by faith he means the faith of Chriſt, 

and by plain moraliiy, ſuch a practice of it, as we 

are led to from a regard to the example, authori- 

ty, and acceptance of Almighty God, where the 
x faith of Chriſt is not and cannot be had; it is fo 

far from being true, or the doctrine of the Scrip- 

ture, that ſuch good works do not put men into 4 

nearer ſtate for favour, and capacity of being the ſooner 

inlighined, that the contrary is moſt evident even 

from the Scripture itſelf. For why elſe did Chriſt 

give command to his apoſtles to inquire out he 
worthy, the choice among men, as the moſt likely 
to receive the doctrine he ſent them to preach ? 
Why elſe did he declare, that they, who had learn- 
ed of the Father, would thereby be induced, as 
they were thereby prepared, 10 learn of him? And 
what account can be given of the meſſage, which 
the Angel was ſent with to Cornelius : Thy prayers 
and thine alms are come up for a memorial before 
Cod? or of God's ſhowing Peter, that in every 
nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, 
is accepted with bim? Our author indeed has an 
expreſſion of bis church, which may be of ſome 
ſervice with thoſe, who will be concluded by ſuch 
kind of authority: but what matters it how his 
church, or any other ſuch church has expreſſed 
this, or any other matter whatever? Could the 
deciſions of ever ſo many churches, and ever ſo 
well conftituted, be produced to the contrary ; 
-<what is there, that the nature of any ſuch human af- 
ſurances can poſſibly afford us, that has not more thay 
A balance in ſuch an authority as that of God? 
The authority our author quotes is of a piece with 
his aſſertion, - falſhood and abſurdity are ou 40 

uc 
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ſuch authority z but el doctrine of Chriſt, as it 5. 
of a different nature, ande apa a, very ditereas. 
ground. 
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norance and vice, which are » owing» io tha p 
ſite one. Where ſueh an education ws improved 
into a proportionable piety and vittue, hy might 
not ſuch a vittuous character and conduct be mat 
ter of (gracious. acceptance with God, without the 
faith or knowledge of the Goſpel) where it 

not ta be had, and where it Was hot ſo — 
wanted as in many other raſes ? Or if it ſould be 
preached to ſuch virtuous perſons, could it require 
a life time for them to give their verdict upon the 
caſe? Would reaſun ſo improved he long at a lols 
to make irs report? Or ſuppoſing ſuch a man, 3 
Nathaniel, or a Comelius, ſhould in the interim 
be aut off, befare his inquiry, in which he made 
no unneceſſary delay, Was brought to a concluſion. N 
and he could reap the fruit of 18 confirmed faith 
from it; what rom is there to think, chat he 
would mifs of bis hope, that he would be 

with bis paſſport, that he would be without @ wedit 
garment'; or what reaſon: to fear it ſhould; bea 
to him, Thou fool, this night ſhall tl ſoul be requixed 
of thee ? It may be a ſufficient anſwer to all ſu 
-fuppofitions, that they. are full f abſurdity, an 
applications of the Scripture as ce to its 
ſenſe; as injurious tu its honour. The fool, our 
Saviour ſpeaks of, was a man, ho looked upon 
this life as his all, and upon ſenſual injoyment as 
all his concern in it, and thought himſelf certain of 
the greateſt unoertainty; and what relation has that 


caſes to this? Where is the juſtice of apphying 


what is ſaid in ttelation to the one, to the other, 


chat is in all things quite the reverſe of it? The 


weding garment, is not meant of any chiag out 
procure. How can the want of 


in be aſcribed to men, who have acquired all that 


was in their power It is not mere faith, much 


leſs an irrational one, that is a ſafe paſſport to go 
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ed, a virtuous" character in proportion to the 
means men have had for acquiring it, and the time 
which they have been allowed for perfecting it. 
Reaſon therefore muſt pronounce ſafety. in their 
caſe ; and there is 2 in the Scripture to 
vo, that God will ever reverſe its ſentence. 
here early education has been formed upon the 
plan of the chtiſtian religion in conjunction with 
the principles of reaſon, and where it has been fol- 
lowed with ſuitable ſucceſs in to the 
time; all danger and doubt a man's rejection 
by God, let him die when God pleaſes, is happily | 
led. And if a man is cut off in an infidel | 
interim, ho had waſted his ſife in vice and folly, 
and a total inattention to what ought to have been 
the buſineſs of it, and begins pot to think of it, 
All death is at the door, and his time is expiring; 
hate ver be the bad eonſequence, it is the not 
rational but irrational conduct, and may be laid 
its his neglect of the exerciſe of reaſon ; but is upon 


dne beteunt chargeable to the inſufficiency of the 


neiple; | wing 305: 37 tt; d vem 11 
But this author afks : * And is it now” 3 
* varrantable concluſion, from alli theſe: conſidera- 
en to infer, that religion therefore can never 
ie a hing 10 be taught ; that it muſt needs be 
1 ſomething,” chat does nat reguire ſims to attain, 
'6 like other common leſſons and ſeiences, which 
are indifferent in their conſequences ? The 
conſiderations refered to are of /a nature to admit 
the infering this and numberleſs other abſurdities 
from chem; and was there no other: argument of 
their falſhood, than their leading to ſuch an abſur- 
idity;*this mighr/be ſufficient to evinee ĩt. 
de do unwarrantable concluſion from theſe conſi. 
derations; but if they are — infirm and 
fallacious, what value can upon a con- 
1 18 the moſt warntably fed from ther? 
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Is it any recommendation, or argument in favour 
of any poſition, that it indubitably follows from 
falſe premiſes? or are falſhood and abſurdity ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport, what 1s contrary to fact and uni- 
verſal experience? The falſhood of this aſſertion 
might be eaſily made appear from many conſidera. 
tions, which ſtand on much firmer ground, than 


thoſe its truth is infered from: but as arguments 


drawn from the authority of our Saviour, and the 
holy Scriptures, muſt have peculiar force with eve. 
——— aſk ; how it is to be reconciled 
nick his office and practice, in teaching his reli- 
gion during the courſe of his miniſtry, to the Jew- 
iſh nation, and his directions to the apoſtles at his 
laſt parting with r it to all 
others. All is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Co ye therefore, and teach all nations, bapth- - 
zing them in the name of the Father, and of tbe Sen, 
and of 'the Holy Ghoſt; teaching them to obſerve all 
things whatſoever I have. commanded you * And if 
religion can never be a thing to be taught, how came 
our Saviour to beſtow ſo much pains upon his apo- 
ſtles, as well as the people? If it daes not 
time to attain, how came the a 


poſtles to be ſo flow 
in their proficiency, and ſo long in arriving; at the 


complete meaſure. 'of the knowledge, faith, and 


practice of the chriſtian religion, even when ſuch 
a maſter as Chriſt himſelf taught it them? Whence 
proceeded their ignorance of many of Chri- 
ſtianity for ſo long a time, but that it red time 
to! attain them? Why did our Saviour expoſtulate 
with them, as fonliſi and flow of heart to believe? 
Andi-why did ſuch defects of right apprehenſion, 


temper, and conduct, remain in them ſo long? 


Mut not theſe things appear abſurd, if our au- 
thor's: poſition is — (ant —— 


„ between thom, that ſuch VEE muſt 


lie 
p Ilan afin 19, 20. 
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ie either againſt them or this,- can true believer 
be long in doubt, where to fix it? 
It is mentioned however, as a proof of this aſ⸗ 
ſertion, that the very ſame reaſons, that make 
faith neceſſary at all, make it equally ſo every 
moment of our lives.“ But mens obligation to 
faith depends upon their capacity; and as that 
may vary at one time from what it may be at ano- 
ther, their faith may exiſt in greater firmneſs and 
perfection at one time than another: and to ſay, 
that the ſame degree of faith, which is obligatory 
upon them, when their capacity is at the. higheſt, 
was obligatory at all other times, when compara- 
tyely their capacity was ſmall, or when they were 
in no capacity at all for it, is an aſſertion; that 
may paſs: with irrational bejjevers, or with ſuch as 
ean believe any thing; but it will no more appear 
to be true, than chey will appear wiſe, and Vñrcu- 
ous,” and acceptable to God by their ſo doing. 
This author in che next place to ſhew 
the unhkelihood, if not the impoſſibility, of ac- 
quiring a rational faith, from the great difficulty of 
che acquiſition compared with the inſufficient ca- 
Pacity of the generality of mankind for making 
it. But whether he has not greatly miſt ented 
them both, by ſtraining. ihe: lificuley of the laſt 
on In almoſt to 
nothing their capacity — it muſt = 
fubmited to — HI810; 
„„The nature of the evidence Aid 
your rational way being founded intirely on the 
credit and authenticneſs of hiſtory, .a very criti- 
cl point to pronounce upon, it is . — 
« without” good natural turn for reaſon! 
even forge very conſiderable acquiſitions ja — 
ded, to give any — decifion at 
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* all in the caſe.” ' 'That'the nature of the evi 
dence 
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gnce of Chriſtianity, in the rational way, is 
founded intirely on the credit of hiſtory in alh ca- 
ſes, is plainly not true: for was there not evidence 
of it in the rational way, when it was preached 
originally by Chriſt, and his apoſtles? Believers 
were then acquainted with the facts of the Goſpel 
not by the report of hiſtory, the evidence of them 
depended not upon its credit, nor the faith of them 
upon its reſtimony 4; but they were eye und e 
witneſſes of thera themſelves, ard the nutlrentic- 
neſs of their — * no point of examination 
with them. Tho faith of Chriſt in the firſt age of 
Chriſtiunity 8 fbunded upon the evidence 
arifing from the nature of the doctrine itſelf, which 
ſufficiently apptoved itſelf to thoſe; who had learms 
1 of the Fathtryiixo'be- worthy-of edming from 
him; uhd carried in it many inducements) to bes 
heve, chat it attualty did ſo. The Jjuſt H ht, n 
nel it repreſehred God, and virtue, and man 
hatute ; its ſuitableneſs to the raved condition 
df man lind; its: tendency to rectify the moral ſtare 
of the world its ſuperiwtity to whatever was ba be 
met With under the hame of religion elſewhere, 
and whatever mon hill been able to teach or leam 
of ond another upon chat head dt being of uni- 
verſul abd vverlaſtinge hir, and beaching the juſt idea 
and aſſurance of immortality, as well as the quali- 
fractions to Fender it a bleſſd one : were ſurely! all 
together ſome indueement to believe ĩt the effe& of 
a higher-chan any Hurthan cauſe, And as their faich 
of it o in part un effect of this intergal, it was 
in part alſo owing ro that external evidence; which 
for compleating it, /and"confiſted/ in 
on. of God 


was! 
the viſible" and extraordinary 
in the eaſe, and the exerciſe of his for- the 
atteſtation of this particular truth 'vf: Chriſt's mig 
few; For that this was not deſigned for their con- 
viction of the reaſofiableneſs or a of the 


octrine, 
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doctrine, is manifeſt from 1 — 
to procure it:; that is diſcoverable in the exerci 
af our own reaſon, and not by any act of power, 


tho of ever ſo extraordinary a nature Whatever. 
As true Chriſtianity, which is what is contained 
in the Scripture, is alway- the ſame *, its internal 


evidence is, to ſuch as take it from thence, always 
the ſame likewiſe; and it will ſcarce fail to ap- 


prove itſelf to equitable Judges; in all times, as it 


did at firſt, the juſt ſtandard of their moral prac- 
tice. Our duty is laid down in it in that perſpi- 
cuity, purity, and perfection, that a rational man, 
whether abſolute: and 3 he its actually 
coming from God was to be had, of not, would 


2 ſuch chuſe to act by it, in preference to all o- 


thers; and in proportion as he did ſo, would find 
his account in it. And hen the truth of the facts 
dome under conſideration, in order to know, whe: 
ther Makes external evidence, as well as the internal, 
ertends to us, and is; able to produce in us a full 

of its divine original; it, will not, I 
imagine, be found to be ſtrictly. agreeable to ruth, 
chat even our conviction of the facts is founded 
intirely upon the credit of hiſtury, much leſt upon 
chat of common hiſtory, and much leſs ſtill, chat 


the nature of che whole evidenet is intirely found 
_ tt HS. 25 45 omommi 40 Stille bo; 


le H it did indeed reſt even upon ſuch, hiſtory. a 


in all — allowed: eredihle, and is univer 
Kally credited; would it nat: be as warrantable a 
of conviction and action in this caſe as in 
others? or hy muſt the evidenge of human ceſti- 
many be annulled in this caſey which is ſo fully 
nnen relied on by men in all 
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bove the level of common hiſtory, and render the 
faith, that is founded on it, more firm, than what 
is founded upon that? For beſides that they are 
reported and confirmed by the conſtant and cons. 
current teſtimony of friends, and enemies, and in- 
different perſons, and were never doubted or called 
in queſtion by any; do we not, in comparing the 
times ſubſequent to the firſt publication of the 
Goſpel, even down to our own, with thoſe pro- 
phetic portions of the ſacred Scripture, wherein 
they are refered to, and deſcribed, find, that God 
may in ſome meaſure be ſaid to be giving conti- 
nual teſtimony to the truth of it, A in 
the ſpread and continuance of this religion, in the 
defolate and diſperſed condition of the Jewiſh peo. 
ple, and the exorbitant increaſe of the antichri- 

an power in the chriſtian church? Does not our 
Saviour give ſome countenance to the competency 
of this ground, in the words he puts into the 
mouth of Abraham, whom we can ſcarcely ſup- 
poſe, he would make to ſpeak abſurdly, and who 
is repreſented by him as A of he caſe of 
the rich man's brethren : They have Moſes and the 
s, for e A , And does he not ju: 
e ewith, people, as acting on ſufficient 
row d, * they ieyed the K of the Old 
t facts, 5. credited the authority of the 
ON Ten Teftittiegt writings? And had they 7 much 
cafier way of coming at rational fatisfaGion about 
thoſe. and writings of the Old Teſtament, 
than we have concerning thoſe of the New? An 
I do not ſee, why'fuch a faith, as is founded on 
this 4 and 1 evidence of the chriftiari 


religi paſs for rational, well grounded, 
e to Fed, Auen to che ho- 
e 
2 e xvi, 29. 
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1 
neſty with which men ſeek after it, and the ſubſe- 
quent virtue to which they improve it. | 
This author allows, that the authenticneſs of 
facts, and the force of external proofs, are ſuffi- 
* cient to evince beyond all contradiction the ve- 
* racity of the ſacred writings and miſſion, as an 
*. undoubted and unexceptionable claim to univer- 
e ſal diſcipleſhip:“ and juſtly obſerves, that © it 
is one thing, whether a propoſition be indeed 
„true in itſelf; and another, whether a man be 
bound to apprehend and believe it.” But when 
he repreſents the reaſoners as ſaying, ©, this is 
true, and therefore all men muſt believe it; he 
lays a charge againſt them, which he will not be 
able to make proof of. For © the connexion 
« and juſtice of the inference, that, becauſe it is 
« true, therefore all are bound to believe it,“ is a 
circumſtance, which they, as well as he, do moſt 
juſtly except againſt. That Chriſtianity is true, 
and therefore fit to be believed, is granted; but 


that thoſe, who never heard of it, are obliged to 


believe it, is moſt abſurd and falſe. That thoſe, 
who never had opportunity of acquaintance with 
it, or who have no capacity of apprehending and 
believing it, are yet obliged. to beſieve it, is what 
neither the Scripture aſſerts, nor the reaſoners, who 
build on the Scripture, have any diſpoſition. to af- 
ſert. There are numberleſs truths, which ve 
never been revealed by God to the world : thei 
truth of itſelf is no ground of obligation on us to 
believe them; if ſo, our faith muſt extend very 
wide indeed, and we ſhould be under obligation 
to believe whatever. is true. There muſt be a 
power and capacity in the mind to conſtitute obli- 
gation. to believe any truth whatever; and ſo; far 


as,.the truth of Chriſtianity is diſcoverable by us 


in the juſt exerciſe of the powers we are poſſeſſed 
(309 224k © | ot, 
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of, the obligation to- believe extends, and no fur- 
ther. 

But it is aſced: “ * How few are there, that na · 
« ture has indowed with theſe proper talents? and 
„ how much fewer, whom their education has a- 
« -dapted for any ſuch taſk ?** Would it not be a 
fairer queſtion, to aſk, how few would be incapable 
of this, if the arental and paſtoral care was duly 
exerciſed 4 ing to the ſhare, which each ought 
to take in, and the power which each has over the 
early education and inſtruction of children? The 
capacities and talents of men are very 
ſome have but ſmall and few in compariſon ben wich 
thoſe of others, and thoſe of moſt are greatly de- 
preſſed by the neglect of their education, and 
the artifice and impoſture of thoſe, who make 
of their ſuperior capacities to keep mankind in 
ignorance and ſlavery, preſcribe limits to their 
knowledge, cramp their inquiries after it, and in- 
deavour to impoſe on them ſuch opinions and te- 
nets, as favour 'the vices, and flatter the paſſions 
both of thoſe, who are poſe on, and of choſe 
who impoſe on them. | 

The repreſentation, which this author has given 
us of 'mankind, is ſuch, as, if it was true, would 
be a ſufficient bar againſt their believing almoſt 
any thing; ſince they cannot be under obligation 
to any thing, that they are under a natural inca- 
pacity of. And if mens obligation is to be judged 
of by their capacity, and that by the repreſentation 
that is here given of it; it muſt be very little in- 
deed, that they can be required to believe. For 
« the generality of apprehenſions, he ſays, extend 
* not beyond a ſimple propoſition, and are thrown 
* out at once at the very mention of introducing 
a medium.” But this is moſt cry con- 


24 MAD - trary 
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trary to fact and experience. The generality of 
mankind appear to be poſſeſſed of much larger ca- 
more extenſive powers by far, than 
— them; and are generally maſters of an 
exquiſite ſagacity in every tem and civil con- 
gern, to which they are trained, and to which they 
apply N The children. of this world are 
wiſe in their generation *. And nothing could inca- 
pacitate them for the like wiſdom in the concerns 
of virtue and true religion, if the current of their 
wills and affections ran as ſtrong after moral and 
eternal, as it does after Lulu 8 and temporal ob- 
jets, Their deficiency herein is a deficiency of 


will, not of power; of inclination, and not of 


ability. Our Saviour ſeems to have ſet them be- 
ſore 1 diſciples as an example of activity, and 
his words carry a kind of reproof in them, that 
they did not N and ke Rn Wn, it, in 
portion to the ſuperior excellence guity 
har they had — 
When St. Paul argues, that the invidble things 
God from the creation of ie world are clearly 
een, being underſtood by the things that are. made * 
were few men qualified for FS. — them, which are 
fo clearly ſeen? Is this an argument out of the 
reach of the generality, of apprebenfions, and muſt 
they. neceſſarily. he thrown out at the mention. of this 
medium; and yet ge without excuſe. tor not being 
convinced by it? When he preached unto the ido- 
laters to turn from their idols to the living God, from 
the conſideration of tbeir being vanities, and from 
that of bis having- made beaven,. and carth, and the 
fea, and * which are therein ©: why did he 
introduce the mention of any medium, when their ap- 
prebenfions, which were probably none of the quick- 
eſt, were not capable of taking it in, and they 
were likely to be bewildered, and overſet with the 
men- 
* Luke xyi. 8. Nom. i. 20. Adds xiv. 15. 
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mention. of any? When: he ſhews them, that C 
had not left bimſelf without a witneſs, in that he did 
goods. gave rain from heaven, and fruitful ſea- 

how came he to repreſent God, as expect- 
= they ſhould ever be led by thoſe means to the 
acknowledgment of him, as the author of them; 


when their appreben/ions were not capable of going 
beyond a fimple propoſition, and reaſon from its own 
nature, as well as that of religion, could not paſibiy 
be intended by bim to lead men to true faith? And 
when he aſſerts, that God had given men an argu- 
ment, whereby bey might all be. aſſured, that be 
would. judge the world in righ 5 by that man, 
whom he bath ordained; in that bath raiſed. bin 
from. the dead”: how could this be an argument cal- 
culated for all men, when the generality of men are 
* of perceiving the force of any? or how 
could this medium ever lead them to the belief of 
God's future judging of the world by Chriſt; when 
the very mention of à medium throws. molt men 
— rue and muſt neceflanly be loſt upon 
em | 
If this author's eſtimate of the human mind. is 
juſt, the whole account of Sc uk of is a miſrepre- 
ſentation of it; and the conduct of providence to- 
wards men has been founded on a miſtake: ſeeing 
the Scripture ſpeaks of God's perfections, as what 
might have been known, as being manifeſt to men, and 
known, and believed, by the means of his works, 
and in a way of rational deduction from them ; and 
them inexcuſable in not having attain- 
this knowledge and faith by theſe means. It 
2 well enough the point of this author to re- 
duce the power of —— this low ebb; ſince it 
the generality had no more reaſon, than he repre- 
ſents, and that capable of doing no more, than he 
amen it to, it might well have followed, that 


they 
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they could never come to faith, nor to any thing 
elſe, that is wiſe or worthy, by it. But it is ano- 
ther queſtion, whether this account be agreeable 
to truth, or not. And that God appears to have 
required from men in the uſe of reaſon more than 
that degree of it, which this author allows them is 
adequate or proportioned to, is a much better ar- 
gument to prove, that they have more, and are 
able to do more with it, than he is willing to 
admit, than any he has produced i in behalf of the 
contrary. And was the ſame pains taken in the 
education and inſtruction of children, to teach 
them the rudiments of moral knowledge and vir- 
tuous conduct, as is beſtowed in inculcating on 
them trifles and etrors, and reaching them for doc. 
trines the cemmandments of mens mankind might 
grow up in wiſdom and virtue, as they grow up in 
years, and come into life with # competent ability 
of judging, what is fit for them to believe, and to 
do in it, and what they have to expect, hen it 
comes to a concluſion. That ſuch a ſuppoſition is 
no airy ſpeculation, or Utopian dream, is manifeſt; 
in that it is no more, than what God appears both 
in reaſon and Scripture to have required of men; 
and it is too fad a truth, that a great part of man- 
kind periſhes for lack of a due Wahn with 
it. 
Where is the pertineney or juſtice of ſuppoſing 
ſo as to include any abſurdity in it) on the ratio- 
nal ſcheme, that * a diſputable ſubject is left to 


* mankind to exerciſe theit᷑ judgment „and 
L at the ſame time all are required on the ril of 
their ſouls to be in the right? For if by à diſ 


putable ſulyett is meant only a ſubject, about which 
men do o1ſpute, the very being of a God, about 
which it has been ſhewn, men are required at their 
yon to be in the right, comes undei that denomi- 

nation, 


p. 17. 
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nation, as well as the truth of Chriſtianity ; and 
there can be no more abſurdity in ſuppoling, they 
are required to believe the one, than the other. 
If by @ diſputable ſulject is meant a ſubject, about 
which men do diſpute, but have no ſufficient 
means, whereby they can ſatisfy. themſelves, on 
which fide the truth lies; this has been ſhewn to 
be falſe, and unjuſtly repreſented as the caſe, of 
Chriſtianity. And, if by à diſputable ſubject 1s 
meant a. ſubject, which tho men do diſpute about, 
they may yet in the exerciſe of their rational pow- 
ers come to full ſatisfaction, on which ſide the 
truth does lie; there can in ſuch caſe be no man- 
ner of injuſtice i in requiring them #0 be in the right: 
ſince, no more is required, than to exerciſe their 
powers for the purpoſe they were given them, and 
to come to the ſatisfaction they have it in their 
power to come to. And when he adds: What 
* an injurious repreſentation, what. an arbi 
6 „image is this of our wiſe and good Creator 

requiring a juſt judgment of things, and not 
« giving abilities to judge at all? whether! is 
there not more room for charging this on the 
ſcheme, which our author eſpouſes, than upon that 
of the reaſoners? For has not God required of us 
in the exerciſe of our reaſon more, than this ee 
will allow it able to perform? Has he not ex 
ed, and required at our hands, a belief of his be: 
ing in the very method of rational deduction from 
his works; and, has not this author pronounced it 
beyond the power of the, generality to comply 
with it? A Ample propoſition is all within the reach 
of their appreben/ions,, while much more is required 
of them. Methinks he ſhould therefore rather 
r up. his eſtimate, of the power of reaſon, than 


inſiſting on it himſelf to the hazard of 
cee feif . 
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and good creator, that be is a hard maſter, who reap! 
— 4 — ſowed, and gatbers where he has no! 
trete; the — which we ſhould all of us not 
only ſpeak, but think of, with the juste borror and 
deteſtatioang. | 
This author proceeds. to obſerve': * For che 
ſame reaſon, all the ingenious applications 
« of myſterious prophecies, and their references, 
are in my —— never to be mentioned, as 
„arguments and means of conviction, in behalf 
2 of a truth deſtined to be univerſally received. 
The learned and profound calculation of Da- 
niel's weeks, if religious faith were a matter of 
a mere ſpeculation, would go near to tempt me t 
perhaps into a favourable opinion of the criti- 

a 

I 


eiſm and juſtneſs of the conjecture.” Applications 
of ecies and their references, having the marks 
of truth, may fairly enough be mentioned: as argu- 
ments and means of convittion, in of a trutbfl þ 
. deftined to be univerſally received, and may be ſet in q 
the cleareſt and juſteſt light, that they may afford it 
help for the difcovery of truth, to ſuch Who are te 
capable of apprehending and being convinced by 4 
fa 

th 


| their force; they wWho have no capacity of appre- 
Hending'it, cannot indeed be obhged to be con. 
vineed by it; but that is no reaſon againſt, and 4 
ſhould be no hinderance to the propoſing them to ſe 
ſuch, who have. Suppoſing that there are many, th 
who may not have ability to Conceive the force of ly 
the argument from DaniePs weeks; yet the argu- 
ment in 'general, as taken from the prophecies: in 
favour of our Saviour's miſſion from God, is not 

|| ſurely upon the whole, and in every other brunch 

| | ſio intricate, as it is in this: nor is the evidence of 

| / the Goſpel of ſo intricate a nature, as that this 19 


fi to paſs for a proper ſpecimen of it; or ſo ſcan- 
ty, as tha this Bode de reckoned hu ef | 
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tial to the faith of it. The chriſtian CERN s 
ſufficiently ſafe from all danger of detection, in 


the truth of the argument in itſelf, as it is in that 
of all others, upon which the faith of it was ori- 
ginally and * 
who are competent judges in this caſe, it appears 
ſo the more from the unſucceſsſulneſs of the moſt 
willing and indefatigable pains, which the enemies 
of Chriſtianity have been at to overthrow it: and 
the faith of thoſe Chriſtians, who are not able to 
enter into the detail of ſuch critical and abſtruſe 
reaſonings, is ſufficiently warranted by the internal 
evidence of the chriftian religion, and ſo _— x 
the external, as the capacities of the 
when cultivated. by others, * impro 
ves, in the manner they ought to be, may be 
able to comprehend. And the like, I ſuppoſe, 
it is not in the power of any man to produce in 
behalf of any other religion whatever. It is che 
duty of Chriſtians not only to improve themſelves 
in their knowledge of the chriſtian doctrine, bue 
to enlarge their acquaintance, as far as they are 
able, with the evidence of its truth; that their 
faith may grow up to its compleat meaſure, and 


their virtue and ſalvation be rendered more ſecure; 


to them- 


And. were not the generality wanting 


ſelves, were they as deſirous. and ſtudious af theſe = 


uy as they are of thoſe, which are of infinite« 


s moment; would the — of families, and 
Iping hand | 


— -d of churches, give a 

to their reſpective power and duty; and woul 
others be more-cautious-of laying offences in their 
way: it would be no great preſumption to expect; 
that acquaintance with 
with the faith and practice, and with the power 
as well as the form of religion, might be much 
more perfect and general, than it is at preſent. 
And whenever ſenſible i ſincere perſons bend 


nrically founded; and to: ſych, 


—_ 


the doctrine and evidence; 
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their mind this way, it will in my opinion be 
found by them no impracticable taſk, nor the 
formance of it to interfere with any other im 155 
ments, which it can be nece or wiſe for ther 
to engage in thro their life. 

If che moſt ingenious and inquiſitive petſons 
are able to diſcover in a careful conſideration, and 
in a conjunct view of the divine and human na- 
turo, and the methods of the government God 
exerciſes over the world, ſuch further evidences 
of the truth of religion, as tend to confirm its di- 
vine original, and corroborate the faith of it; this 
will in no wiſe reflect on the juſtneſs or force of 
what they were originally built on: but will be a 
further ſatisfaction to the minds of believers, to 
find that, as all truth is conſiſtent, the trial of 
their religion by any truth whatever turns out to 
its advantage, and tends to the confuſion of no- 
thing but infidelity. Tho why theſe inlightning lu- 
cubrations, as they are called, * *Thould be actu- 
ally inſiſted on as ptoofs, whoſe force we are 
* — to admit, as calculated for the general 
and ready uſe of all thoſe, to whom the pre- 
«2cept" of belief is addreſſed;“ I am nor able to 
ſee, any more than I ſhall fay what cauſe this au- 
thor has to complain, that it is required. | 

But this author ſeems to be of opinion, that thi 
fair of Chriſtianity has no manner of reſpect to 
any rational evidence at all. His words are, and 
they are very remarkable : © In fact it is noto- 
« rious, that the moſt, and I might add the beſt, 
of every religious profeſſion, do never concern 
themſelves the leaſt in any argumentative taſks, 
or would indeed be ever the better for it, if they 
did. How far the moſt of any religious pro- 
feſſion, eſpecially of ſuch as are falſe, are alienated 
from reaſon, 1 am not concerned at preſent 7 
N 0 | *. z 
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ire; or how far this is true in reſpe& to the 
Chriſtian, is of little weight in this queſtion : ſince 
whatever be the caſe in fact, it does by no means 
prove, that it ought not to be otherwiſe. The 
fact is perhaps too true and evident to be denied, 
and the cauſes too firmly rooted for us to hope, 
however earneſtly we might deſire, their removal. 
And if this author will have it, that they are che 
beſt too, even of the beſt religious profeſſion, who 
never concern tbemſelves the leaſt in any argumentative 
taſks, nor would be ever the better for it, if they did; 
and he is not to be convinced by reaſon of the 
miſtake, I know no other help for it, but muſt 
take leave to obſerve, that it is taking for granted 
the very thing, which is to be proyed; and mere- 
ly aſſerting, where argument was much wanted, 
and where, if it had been to be had, one would 
think it ſhould. have been uſed. For that they, 
who are Chriſtians without any reaſon for their be- 
ing ſuch, are better Chriſtians, than thoſe, who 
are ſuch upon the reaſons, which are afforded 
them by God for becoming ſuch ; that we ſhould 
be never the better for being converſant with thoſe 
arguments, which God has required us to be con- 
verſant with, and offered us as the means of our 
faith, and holineſs, and eternal ſalvation : are 
things, which require ſomewhat more than aſſer- 
tion to deſerye any credit with us; and if we 
withhold it, till more is produced, we may juſtly 
be excuſed, and poſſibly for ever too. There are 
indeed a few, who, he allows, lay claim to à ra- 
tional conviction; but they only pretend to it, flatter 
tbemſelves therein, were equally convinced before the 
trial, and intended to be convinced at ſetting out in it, 
and might recolleft, if they would fairly own the 
truth, that they were ſo *. t is it not very 
ſtrange, that the veracity of the ſacred writings and 

m_ 22 Na miſſion 
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miſſion ſhould be capable of being evinced, beyond all 
contradifion, as an undoubted and unexceptionable 


claim to univerſal diſcipleſhip ; and yet, that there 


ſhould not be one diſciple in the world, who has 
perceived this, and aſſentel on the perception? 
fince but few pretend to it, and they only pretend 
to it, flatter themſelves in ſo doing, have no more 
conviftion, than they had before the. trial, no other, 
than what is the effect of an intention formed pre- 
vious to the making of it. 

For granting yet further every man living, to 


be naturally as capable as you pleaſe of judging 


in theſe points, that in 0 of ſuch ca- 
9 11 his reaſon, duly excited, muſt needs lead 
* him to embrace Chriſtianity in preference to all 
c the other religious profeſſions in the world, and 

Rrther our eſtabliſhed church 
« in particular as the mode the moſt confor- 
« mable to the divine plan: I aſk ſtill, where is 


the man living in the ſituation requiſite for the 


& execution of ſuch an attempt, and qualified 
„even upon this e to make the trial? 
Where God has afforded men ſufficient evidence 
of the chriſtian religion, and ability for entering 


into the examination of others, and com 


them together there can be little fear, but that 
in the due uſe of them they will embrace the 
former in preference to the reſt: and where men 
injoy an ample acquaintance with the grounds of 
chriſtian. faith, without oppartunity of lookin 

very narrowly into all other religions, it is = 
think, to be doubted, but that à faith of it as fo 
fdunded may be effectual to the purpoſes of vir- 
tuous conduct, and of eternal ſalvation. I am far 


indeed from ſuppoſing, that every man living is 


capable of entering into ſuch a curious and minute 
examination of all the other religions in the world, 


p. 18. L p. 22, 23. 
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and the compariſon of them with the chriſtian, 
as is requiſite to the forming an exact. judgment of 
their intrinſic value and comparative worth but 
it is in my opinion too raſh to aſſert, that no 
living can be in the ſituation far the formi 
competent judgment in theſe points. It feems r: - 
ther on the contrary, as if many perſons, both a, 
mong the Jews and F e. when their ſev 
profeſſions fouriſhed. in the. world, and the Goſj 
was publiſhed as a univerſal religion, which-was 
to. remove them, and come in their room, were 
actually in a capacity to enter into ſuch an inqui- 
ry, to make ſuch a compariſon, and to form ſuch 
a judgment, at leaſt with reſpect to the chri 
and that particular religion which they renoun 


to embrace it: and the devout Gemile Kill more 
eee When our Saviour. perff — 
ther 


ewiſh le to tate bis yoke. upon 
vor St. Paul preached to the idolatrous Gentiles 
to turn from their. idols, which "ny mere. — 
to the Aving God, wha, made heaven and. 
not this puting them upon ſuch. r 
to be complied: with in virtue of it? Ghe- Jews 
exchanging the grie vous yoke of ceremonies 
for the light and 859 one of Chriſt's moral pro- 
oo, and the Gentiles leaving the abfurd ſervice 
their vain idols. for the reaſonable worſhip of 
the "Bing L200, wan: 4, caſh, 60g 12 
conſequence eir capacity, aſſi 
the light and motives of the Goſpel, And that 
their reaſon ſo excited mip ag them to em 
brace it, in preference to the feſſion they had 
been i in before, Pen ape 9 its having 
been required of them by the way of ap- 
plication to. their ah "ig or ht e And 
the capacities of men are, I f e, equal to the 
difficulties of any taſk, that God now requires 
from them, as well as they were then. = 
jo 
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- But when it is added: and to diftinguith ftilf 
* farther our eſtabliſned church in particular, as 
the mode the moſt” conformable to that divine 
% plan;“ this is what I would neither deſire him 
to grant, nor grant bim if he ſhould deſire it, 
without his firſt proving, that this is part of the 
taſk, which is fecfired of us by God. This is to 
introduce a difficulty into the caſe far greater, 
than all that was in it before amounted to; and 
which,” I ſhall "readily concur with this author in 
ſuppoſing, that our reaſon is altogether unequal to. 
The arguments, which abundantly evince the truth 
and authority of Chriſtianity, are calculated to 

rove ſomething elſe of our eſtabliſhed church; 

ut by no means the truth of its doctrines, or au- 
chorĩty of its deciſions as ſuch. And whence theſe 

ret robiſpers are derived, which are more effec- 
taal for doing this, than all the power of reaſon, 
whether from one uniform, or from various cauſes, 
are Inquiries, which we have no manner of occa- 
ſion to ineumber ourſelves with in treating on the 
ſubject of Chriſtianity, or the faith of it. 
„ *Pghudice, he ſays, ever earlier than the firſt 
«.effays of reaſon, is as abfolute a diſqualification 
«for ſuch a taſk, as the greateſt natural incapa- 
« ity.” How far men were able, without the 
help of Chriſtianity, to overcome their prejudices, 
when grown to ſuch a ſtrength,” as when that ap- 
peared in the world, need not be "inquired ; but 
furely, when it did appear, it might be of ſome 
uſe to that purpoſe : and if prejudice, before that, 
could amount to no more than a natural incapaci- 
ty, if that afforded any help for ſubduing it, it 
muſt be reduced to-fomething lefs. Now it is diffi- 
cult to conceive, where prejudice ſhould ſubſiſt in 
any greater ſtrength, or where it ſhould require 
more force to overcome it, than as it took — 


a p. 23. 
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in both among Jews and gentiles ; and yet it was 
overcome by the influence of the Goſpel in the 


. caſes of both, in a very remarkable manner: this 
n fact therefore ſtands as a proof of the contrary of 
m WM what this author aſſerts. And it is but a vain ſub- 


terfuge, to deny the efficacy of reaſon, and. pre- 
tend it was the effect of any other principle with- 
out its concurrence; for Chriſt and his apoſtles 
perſuaded the Jews and gentiles to exchange their 
religion for the chriſtian, upon arguments drawn 
from tlie nature of the religions ſo to be ex- 
changed, upon arguments level to the power of 
| reafon, and offered in way of appeal to it, and 
which could not take effect, but thro its interpo- 
ſing exerciſe and conſe nt. 
He ſays with great aſſürance, but in direct con- 
tradiction to the Scripture ;_** Now it is to be. 
temembered all along, and carried carefully with, 
us, thro all theſe conſiderations, that the great 
command to believe is peremptory. and abſo- 
* lute. No conditions in the caſe, that we ſhall 
believe if we have time, if . abilities. 
gut Both time and ability are, conditions as neceſſary to 
the obligation to faith, and the juſtice. of che cm- 
oa. mand, as they are to the exerciſe, ef faith itſelf 
pl and, whether they are expteſſed or not, ne-, 
© Rceflarily ſuppoſed. The command and obligation 
to believe may as well be laid upon the dead, as 
12 the living, who are in abſolute and neceſſary want 
both of time and ability to believe. Our Saviour 
hat. Av ſo far from giving the command to believe, 
„vere the rational grounds, upon which. the ability 
Pac” to believe depends, were wanting, that he forbids 
Rs them even to believe on himſelf, if he did not 
b produce them, lays down his doing it as the ex- 
* m preſs condition of their obligation to believe, and 


ee his not doing it as amounting to a ſufficient excuſe 
both BY © 8 '« | for 
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for their got, believing ds hot the works of 
my Father," bHleve, 4 2 "But if I do, the ye be. 
heve not me, believe 15 RG, that ye may know 
and believe, that the Father is in me, and I in bim 
But, to paſs over all theſe preſumptive ob- 
« ſtacles in the way! let us however ſu x3 that 
« our mquiret has happily Taboured thro 
« aff i ON ines to His wiſh, "that he is crowned 
<« with Ki ge fubceſs in his undertaking, 
«2nd con at laſt beyond all remains 7 
doubt 215 ple in his. religions perſuaſion, 
«Jet" us ug im for the preſent as having 
« attaied to the higheſt detec of ſatisfaction in 
weotkte point, that reafon can poſſibly help him to: 
« will. a faith thus built upon 17 llogiſms  eyer fur- 
fili our any thoſe jv e ects, Which 
c are deſcribed” to attend a juſt 15 ade be⸗ 
liefe“ In the caſe of choſe miraculous effects, 
which bor fey be the his apo 85 — cr be 

| the particular fait the 
required, "faith, Was the e n. but not th 4 


Connexion, wi 
is of them, 
, th at was conffijur by divine 
arent; arid” Kad it pleaſed Go he might, 
28, if there had been the fame ne reaſon tox it, he 
Gaebel would have made the connexion and 
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dad no faith, 
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| | vil be or y of God, to ma e the faith of 
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their being inabled to work miracles the condition 
of it, in thoſe, to whom the promiſe of ſuch abi- 


lity was made; but it will by no means follow, that 


ſuch a faith can be neceſſary to the virtue or ſalva- 
tion of ſuch, to whom the promiſe was never de- 
ſigned to-extend, nor the power to be granted. 

« « Or will it even ſerve to produce any of 
« thoſe more known and ordinary Tharacteriſtics, 
« that are given us to diſtinguiſh' the true be- 
« liever?” As namely, that lively and active 
« ſpirit of zeal: his perſiſting in the faith he has 
* once eſpouſed to his life's end: that compla- 
« cency and ſatisfaction of mind, reſulting from 
« the conſciouſneſs of ſuch a faith, which is the 
« bleſſed fruit of true and genuine faith: being 
« virtuous againſt his inclinations : and the ſuffer- 
« ing martyrdom ?”? If all the inſtances of conduct 
here mentioned are of a reaſonable nature, why 
ſhould not reaſon be able to conduce to them? for 
nothing can deftroy the connexion between a ra- 
tional principle, and its juſt effects, but what 
weakens the principle, or hinders the attention 
and regard due to it. Faith however does neither 
of theſe, but on the contrary ſtrengthens and 1m- 
* both, by removing thoſe cauſes which be- 

obſtructed them. Reaſon indeed alone, weak- 
ened by diſuſe, and oppreſſed by prejudice, I readily 


own, is without the aſſiſtance of the Goſpel une- 
qual to the production of theſe great effects, in 
the manner in which they are required in the 
Seripture, and expected of Chriſtians. But if rea- 


ſon in its right and perfect ſtate have any 
of the Goſpel 


19. produce them, and the 
is to put it in that ſtate; theſe effects muſt be ow- 
ing to a concurrence of the principles of reaſon 


and faith, and can no way be ſecured by ſetting 
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them in oppoſition one to another. Now theſe 
effects are all of them of a rational nature, and it 
is moſt abſurd to pretend, that reaſon muſt be laid 
aſide in order to our performing the moſt reaſona- 
ble actions in the world. Had the effects men- 
tioned been of an irrational nature, it might have 
been juſt enough to inſiſt on their being the effects 
of an irrationał principle; but that an irrational prin- 
ciple ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary, and reaſon it- 
ſelf uſeleſs to the performance of the moſt ra- 
tional actions, is a manifeſt contradiction. If theſe 
ſeveral branches therefore of chriſtian conduct are 
of a rational nature, and faith has any manner of 
tendency to promote them, the more rational faith 
is, the more powerful that tendency muſt be. 
In regard to that lively and active ſpirit of zeal, 
if there be any thing meant by it, which comes 
not within the power, nor conſiſts with the nature 
of reaſon, as excited by the Goſpel, it is none of 
the genuine fruits of faith. No objection ariſes 
hence againſt the juſtice, nor obſtruction to the 
exerciſe. of any inſtance of zeal, which Chriſt has 
required as an effect of our faith in him. Ra- 
tional faith will ſuffice to render men zealous of 
good works; and a zeal, that influences and carries 
men to others, can be no great recommendation 
of the faith, that inſpires it. That blind and ir- 
rational faith of thoſe, tobe never concerned them- 
ſelves the leaſt in any argumentative taſks, who never 
aſked themſelves one ſingle queſtion about it, has pro- 
duced a very lively and active ſpirit of zeal indeed, 
ſuch as has waſted mankind with moſt direful per- 
ſecutions and bloody maſſacres. Had ſuch kind 
of believers dealt more in reaſon and argument, 
as the grounds of their faith, theſe would hardly 
ever have been the effects of it. For it muſt be 
owned, that rational faith would prove too cold 2 
1 a e 
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the occaſion, that the calm votary of reaſon's diftates 
will not ſo readily be brought to expreſs all that ſan- 
guine concern for his opinions. He will be apt to be 
very much wanting in that warmth. He will never 
be ſollicitous enough about the ſucceſs of his inferences, 
to reſent with ſuch ardour the contradiftion of his doc- 
trines. The light, that condufts his underſtanding, will 
never have ſtrength enough to light up ſuch a potent fire. 
If by zeal ſuch a kind of it is meant, the objection is 
juſtly laid againſt the zeal, that rational faith produ- 
ces; but then it lies with the ſame force — that, 
which is required of Chriſtians in the Scriptures; 
which it could not fail to do, ſeeing they are one and 
the ſame. It is therein declared to be a good thing 
to be zealoufly affefted in a good cauſe *, but it will 
never be found to have declared this to be ſuch an 
one. The zeal there made account of is ſuch, as 
is according to knowledge * ; but this, ſays this au- 
thor, © will ſcarce ever deſerve the name. Let it be 
ſo, in this notion, and according to this ſtandard, 
it is owned, it will not; but this is its recommen- 
dation, it is enough for us, that in the Scripture 
ſenſe it does. What is therein injoined of zeal, or 
ought elſe, ſuffices for true Chriſtians; and the 
zeal, that comes up to that ſacred ſtandard, will 
hardly be too cold in the eſteem of Chriſt, tho it 
have never aſſiſted at erecting a ſtake, or concured 
in puting a heretic to death at it. 

But can I from the nature of rational faith be 
aſſured of my perſiſting in it to my life's end, as 
it a from the Scriptures to be the duty of 
Chriſtians ſo to do in true faith? Tho its being 
made our duty is no ſecurity of the fact, it is how- 
ever of the poſſibility of the fact; and rational 


faith being founded on the internal and externl!l 
O 2 evi- 


2 Gal. iv. 18. d Rom. x. 2. © p. 25. 
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the other: and that, if God requires o 
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evidence of the chriſtian religion 1s calculated to 
laſt, till a religion ſurpaſſing it on theſe accounts 
ſhall appear ; which reaſon and Scripture both con- 
cur in afſuring us will not ever be to the end of 
the world : and I preſume, no faith 1s to hold out 
longer. A rational believer has ſome aſſurance of 
the perpetual power of his principle, from its ha- 
ving already led him into true faith, and from 
God's having made it his duty to perſevere in it. 
If God had ſeen, that the means he has choſen to 
make uſe of for theſe ends of bringing us to faith, 
and to perſeverance in it, were inſufficient for pro- 
moting them ; he would never have propoſed the 
uſe of them to us, nor required ſuch effects in the 
uſe of them from us. We rationally ſo conclude, 


becauſe he is our wiſe and good creator. Now if in 
the uſe of theſe means appointed I find the end 


- compleatly accompliſhed in my mind already, in 


one of the caſes; it may juſtly lead me to infer 
the like ſufficiency of them for accompliſhing it in 

f me not only 
the exerciſe of faith for the preſent, but perſeve- 
rance in it, the means he will afford me, will in 


the due uſe of them as well inable me to comply 


with this, as thoſe, which he has afforded me for 
once believing, have been ſufficient for that; and 
that nothing will offer in the courſe of my life, 
that will be in reaſon ſufficient to overturn my 
faith, any more than there occured any thing able 
to prevent it. I may juſtly conclude, that my 


good creator, who has laid the command on me, 


is fully acquainted with the poſſibility of my com- 
pliance, and of my having ſufficient means in my 
power; and therefore my aſſurance of my ability 
to do this is equal to the aſſurance, which I have, 


of God's moral perfections, and of the Goſpel be- 


ing a revelation of his will: and whether we can 
have 
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have more aſſurance of theſe truths with or with- 
out our reaſon, in the uſe or negle& of-it, let 
every one judge. 

It is urged as an argument againſt rational faith, 
that men have ſtronger attachments to the princt- 
ples they come by without the uſe of reaſon, than 
to thoſe they come by in that way. *© Reduce 
« a man once by argument from his original pre- 
« judices, however groſs and abſurd, and that to 
the moſt juſt and well grounded perſuaſion in 
e nature, and ſee the conſequence z; will the at- 
* tachment of ſuch a proſelyte to his new light 
« bear any degree of proportion ever after to t 
6 he once expreſſed 10 or thoſe occult and myſte- 
« rious articles, which he had derived without a 
6 * ſyllable of controverſy from the leſſons of his 

parents?“ The attachments of men to their ori- 
ginal prejudices is exceeding ſtrong, it is equally 
ſo — the various forms of deluſion and impoſ- 
ture, which prevail in the world; perhaps in ſome 
inſtances it more efficacy than that, which is 
founded on rational conviction. Fanatics, or the 
pretenders to divine inſpiration, are commonly in- 
dued with a more lively and active ſpirit of zeal, 
than the moſt clear ſighted and rational believers. 
And the cauſe of this I take to be, that in all 
theſe caſes men act under the influence of their 
paſſions. Some one or more of them conſtitute 
their principle ; and theſe being of a more warm 
and bebe nature, and commonly more cloſe- 
ly attended to and followed, are more eaſily kin- 
dled into a flame of zeal, and operate in a more 
vehement and ſurprizing manner, than the calm 
principle of human reaſon, which beſides is not 
ſo cloſely and conſtantly obeyed. But if men 
have much wm attachments to the principles 
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they come by without, than to thoſe they come 
by in the way of reaſon, what will this prove? 
There could not well be ſtronger attachments, than 
were thoſe of the Jews to their law, or thoſe of 
the gentiles to their idols. Suppoſe that, after they 
were converted to Chriſtianity, heir attachment to 
their new light ſhould have bore no degree of propor- 
tion to what they once expreſſed to their former 
principles, which were falſe and abſurd enough; 
nothing more follows, than that their attachments 
before exceeded due meaſure, and ſince fell vaſtly 
Hort of it. There will be ſomewhat diſadvanta- 
geous in this to their characters; but neither Ju- 
daiſm nor gentiliſm will hence derive any advan- 
tage againſt Chriſtianity, or this lie under any juſt 
reproach on that account. For the queſtion 1s not, 
what difference there would be in fat? between the 
attachment to a former falſe, and to a preſent true 
religion, fince this could determine nothing about 
the nature of either, whichſoever of the two the 
attachment appeared ſtrongeſt to; but the queſtion 
is, what difference there might be in reaſon between 
the ſeveral attachments, if they bore a due degree 
of proportion to their reſpective objects. For the 
attachment of an idolater to the idols, temples, 
altars, rites, and tenets of his former religion 
might exceed what he would afterwards diſcover 
to the true God, to that ſervice of him, which 
conſiſts in moral virtue, and to the doctrine of 
eternal life as the reward of it. But would it 
thence follow, that idolatrous religion really me- 
its the preference to the chriſtian, becauſe it met 
with a Aron r attachment ? The vulgar and 1g- 
norant in all communions, tho ſtrangers to the 
practice of true religion, diſcover however a very 
vehement attachment and reverential adherence to 
that external mode eſtabliſhed among —-= by a 

uman 
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yme human law ; perhaps in ſome reſpects greater than 
ws . who are rationally convinced of the truth 
han Jof the Goſpel, are found to have for it; although 
> of | they conſider it as the matter of a divine one, and 
as ſuch pay a laudable regard to it. But will it 
„ % bence follow, that the attachment of vulgar and 
Por- weak minds to their favourite mode of religion is 
mer ¶ upon a better foundation, than that which wiſe and 
gh; | pious perſons have to the ſubſtance of it? This 
ents | would be to ſet up the loweſt of mankind, as a 
aſtly model of perfection for the reſt to imitate ;, there 
nta- being often found a force and a fury in their at- 
Ju- tachments, which is not to be ed in thoſe 
of the calm votaries of reaſon. 
juſt True complacency and ſatisfattion of mind, I owng + 
not, ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of true and genuine faith, 
. and is a bleſſed fruit; but that irrational faith is the 
true tue and genuine kind, or that this ſatisfaction and 
bout cComplacency will flow from it, I cannot agree 
the It is only the rational belief of Chriſtianity, * 
tion am able to conceive of as „ uivalent to this effect. 
veen When a rational believer reflects on his conduct in 
gree attending to the nature and evidence of the Gof- 
the pel, on having received thereby conviction of its 
ples, truth, on having acted conformably to its dictates 
gion chro te courſe of his life, and :cheriſhes in his 
k * and (<4 of the fulfilment. of its 


e es foo 6 
5 He may an wp 
which however is as it happens and bu Ix = 
may, call faith; and he may, perſevere. in it 
great ſtupidity and 3 which ſome may, call 
complacency and ſatisfadtion of mind; as. there 
have. been thoſe, who have called darkfeſs light, 
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© - and evil good: their natures however will be in no 
. wiſe altered by the falſe names, which are affixed 
to them. But © the philoſophical believer, who 
“ built his faith ori ally on the force of argu- 
ments, may poſſibly find thoſe arguments not 
« ſo readily occur to his memory in thoſe gloomy 
e hours, when he has the moſt occaſion for their 
In z Tupport; and conſequently will be liable at eve- 
ry turn to his miſgivings and diſtruſts about the 
« ſufficiency of thoſe reaſonings, he cannot for the 
„ preſent ſo well recollect.“ If it were to be ſo, 
he can be in no worſe a caſe even in thoſe gloomy 
Sours, than the irrational believer is always in, who 
never had any arguments to build his faith upon; 
but it may be expected from the habitual manner 
| of his converſing with them, that the true belie- 
ver will be in little danger of loſing the remem- 
brance of the arguments of his faith in any cir- 
cumſtance, wherein he ſhall be maſter of his ac- 
tions, and juſtly accountable for them. 
Rational faith indeed would not be able to mini- 
Fer to our comfort, if it was not of force ſufficient 
to inable us to command our paſſions, and to become 
"virtuous againſt our inclinations. All faith is vain, 
that has not this for its effect; as is all comfort, _ 
has it not for its cauſe. The ſervice of 
required in the Goſpel, conſiſts in the pick of 
moral virtue, in oppoſition” to whatever powerful 
inclinations we may have to the contrary. Lo fa 
God, and work righteouſneſs, is the beſt and moft 
acceptable ſervice, we can offer to him. But this 
was in ſome meaſure the duty of all mankind, be- 
fore ever the Goſpel came into the world. This 
was in ſome degree the duty of the heathen world, 
= reaſon was all that was afforded them for 
that purpoſe. 8 
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no Wreavon, or elſe it could never have been incumbent 
xed on thoſe, who had nothing but reaſon to do it 
cho MW with: For was not God their wiſe and good trea- 
gu- r all that while their work lay in thi practice, 
not and their power in this principle? Or was he 4 
my ard maſter, reaping where he bad not ſown, and ga- 
heir ¶ Hering where be had not ftrewed ? St. Paul having 
ve fi repreſented the animal paſſions, and the aſcenden- 
the ey they gain over the mind and conſcience, as the 
great ſource of fin in the lives of men, does, in 
view to the conqueſt of them, exhort the Chri- 
ſtians 10 preſent nbeir bodies a living ſacrifice unto 
God; and calls their doing ſo their reaſonable ſer- 
vice. And would it not be unaccountable, that 
ſo much ſhould have been expected from men in 
— uſe of reaſon alone; and yet, when all the 
helps of the Goſpel were added to it, it ſhould not 
be equal to the effect? 

This author ſuggeſts a like defect in the princi- 
a ple of rational faith in reſpect to ſuffering, as to 
nini- © active virtue, and with like juſtice ; for ſo far is it 
cient from being true, that rational faith is not able 0 
ome ¶ product'a ut martyr, that without rational faith 
rain, ¶ their can be no real martyrs at all. How can a 
that | man be ſaid to die a real martyr to the truth of 
„ as I Chriſtianity, who has never dealt the leaſt in thoſe 
© of | arguments, by which it ed God, that the 
erful Þ truth of it ſhould be e ed? It is the ratio- 
Fear nal conviction ariſing — ſuch arguments, joined 
moſt with ſuch a laudable bent of the will, which that 
this conviction cheriſhes, that is the dune and ſup- 
be- port of the ſuffering. ſpirit; as appears in the ac- 

his | count, that St. Paul gives of it, as ſubſiſting in 
himfelf : Tor J reaſon, (toes) that the ſu * 
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& view in the exerciſe of my reaſon of the glory, 


that is to be injoyed, and the ſufferings which are 
to be indured ; and ſeting them in compariſon, 1 
find the greateſt ſufferings loſt in it, like a mo- 
ment, when ſet in compariſon with eternity. 

There is nothing i in the nature of ratio- 
nal faith, that has a tendency to make men over 
deſirous of becoming martyrs, or to induce them 
to provoke perſons to the guilt of making them 
ſuch; nor is there any thing in the example or 
doctrine of Chriſt to countenance ſuch behaviour. 
But they, who have attained the higheſt degree of 
moral aſſurance of the perfections of God, and of 
the truth of the Goſpel, and have lived by the ex- 
ample and doctrine of Chriſt in firm belief of eter- 
nal life and happineſs in heaven, when they are 
put to the dilemma of renouncing their faith, and 
reverſing their practice, or parting with their life; 
have ſufficient grounds for a rational determination 
to imbrace death, as the more eligible of the two, 
to ſuffer the loſs of life and all things, rather than 
forego their conſcience, and their character, and 
their hope of heaven. It may as juſtly be ſaid, 
that ſuch perſons live like fools, as that they die like 
them; and methinks a wiſe man would rather chuſe 
to be of their number, than of theirs, who call 
them ſo: for however they may be denominated 


on either account by men, they will have a better 


name from him, who is qualified to paſs on them 
a better judgment. | 
But if our author will not by any means allow, 
that rational Chriſtians are able, as ſuch, to in- 
counter the flames, he muſt to do them juſtice 
allow, that, as ſuch, they will have no inclination 
to kindle them for others: if he will perſiſt in de- 
nying them the ability of ſuffering martyrdom, 
he muſt own, they will have no inclination to 8 
fli 


* 
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fit it. This would have been one good — 


22 if the faith called chriſtian, and the per- 


ſtiled believers, had been always of the ratio - 
nal kind; that how many martyrs ſoever there 
might have been, there would have been no ma- 
kers of them found among Chriſtians. It is the 
faith, which has diſclaimed all alliance with rea- 
ſon, and in higheſt terms claimed its deſcent from 
45 inſpiration, that has wantonly ſpilt ſo much 

lood, and done ſuch diſhonour to the 

Criſtian name. 
thoſe called Chriſtians have acted like 
when rational Chriſtians have ſuffered in our au- 
thor's opinion like fools. For commonly ſpeak- 
ing tho thoſe, who have ſuffered martyrd 
have been the real and true Chriſtians ; 
who have been their cruel perſecutors 
ers, have had the im to aſſume that cha- 
racter to themſelves, — 4 
the right to it by others. 


It is from this, that ſo many of 
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